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l 87 The crude root-cellar of 50 years ago typified the 

still primitive conditions surrounding the pro- 
duction and marketing of perishable farm products. Mar- 
kets were local and uncertain. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO refrigeration was almost 
unknown in the meat packing industry. 

Then, in 1877, G. F. Swift began to make 
the first successful year-round shipments of 
fresh meat in refrigerator cars. 

In doing this he laid the foundation for one 
of the most efficient and economical methods 
of marketing ever devised. 
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192 Egés, pcultry and cream are today an important 

source of revenue for a large percentage of farm- 
ers. Artificial refrigeration has made the market for such 
products nation-wide and continuous. 


and produce plants. They are shipped under 
refrigeration. They are distributed to local 
dealers from refrigerated branch houses. 


Only the fullest use of refrigeration enables 
Swift & Company to operate its own eco- 
nomical system of branch house distribution. 
The National Distribution Conference in 1925 

found this system to be the low- 





An endless chain of refriger- 
ation carries Swift & Company’s 
perishable products to you today 
by the shortest and most direct 
route possible. 

These products are prepared 
in refrigerated packing plants 








est in cost of operation of 17 
wholesale trades studied. Swift 
Branch Houses handle perish- 
able products at a cost of less 
than 5 per cent of sales—as com- 
pared with 10 to 20 per cent for 
most wholesale trades. 








Swift & Company 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 














“[’'m glad I followed the advice 
of Mary Garden” 





Said Ed Wagner to Margery Bailey, 
as he offered her a Lucky Strike be- 
tween tennis matches at Forest Hills. 


© Fernand de Gueldre, Chicago, Ul. 


Marvelous Mary Garden 


writes: 


“My teachers, Trahello aud Richard Barteiemey, 
- all impressed upon me the solemn warning that I 
must always treat my throat as a delicate instru- 
ment. Yet every artist is under constant strain. 
Sometimes we get real relaxation in smoking a 
cigarette. I prefer Lucky Strikes—which both pro- 
tects the throat and gives real enjoyment.” 








You, too, will find that LUCKY 
STRIKES give the greatest pleasure 
—Mild and Mellow, the finest ciga- 
rettes you ever smoked. Made of the 
choicest tobaccos, properly aged and 
blended with great skill, and there is 
an extra process—“IT’S TOASTED” 
—no harshness, not a bit of bite. 


“It’s toasted” 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 
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ADIO is the voice of the universe 
R Grand herald of earth, wind and sky. 
How strange this music of the 
4 ‘ spheres, . 
Wave lengths playing celestial symphonies, 
A midnight harmony in the air 
Soft as the whisper of an angel’s dream. 


II 


' The air is in harmony set 








{ we hear not, see : and know not, 

We aye. net in rapport 

it | threw a pebble ‘~to the lake, 

Watched ‘ts wave-iength strike the shore, 
Saw it ring its mark upon the sand; 

I pitched a tune into the air, ws 

I sang in love and sympathy; 

The song came back, from heart to heart 
Listening in, on harmonies from earth to 
sky. 


Ill 


I stood in front of a mountain 

And sounded a full loud tone; 

The echo came back preserving 

The very pitch of the tone sounded. 

So, the Universe responds when in tune. 
Nature is a grand organ temple, 

Man is part of harmony of the spheres, 
The air is instinct with soul life, 

We vibrate with those in unison 

As like things take to like, 

This delicate spirit in Nature 

As the wave lengths in ether. 

Man cannot see, nor taste, nor touch 
Yet, soul of man, without physical sense 
Attuned, can see, and feel and hear. 





RADIO 


i By JOHN W. PRICE 















IV 


Unseen, unreal things 

Are in fact the most real; 

The tone of man’s voice 

Betrays his sentiments; 

The relation between sound and mind 

Testify to the harmonies in Nature. 

The Aeolian whispers the evening breeze, 

The hum of insects, the notes of birds, 

Gurgle of the rivulet, murmur of the brook, 

Bellowing of the cataract, roar of tempest, 

The crash of the thunderbolt— | 

All players in the grand orchestra of Na- 
ture. 

Such music is as universal as the laws 

Or harmony which give it aerial birth. 


- 


Vv 


The unity, from which these harmonies 
float 

Is such, if joy strike its potent plectrum 

On one chord in the human soul, 

Will waken into sympathetic vibrations 

All the responses in man’s better nature. 

Man is a unit in a universal world, 

With harmony floating from every antenna, 

And every trembling string 

Stretched from post to post, and rock to 
crag, 

From world to world, star to star, 

Travelling as fast as light and sound, 

Blending soul harmonies in overwhelming 
strains, 

And pouring their thundering octaves in 
kilocycles 

At the source of all air, music and power. 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


ZOW that President Coolidge has issued the usual 
Thanksgiving Proclamation, the sharp edge of 
\Siq political discussions is directed more towards 

| carving turkey with thoughts of the historic 
/ Feast and prayer day. It is difficult to “tear a 
political passion to tatters” in the mellowing 
days that follow Hallowe’en with an enlivened 
anticipation of pumpkin pie. A real serious 
note in the proclamation of Calvin Coolidge in 
1927, during an unparalleled prosperity of the 
nation, sounds a call for prayerful gratitude. 
This appropriately reflects the sturdy reveren- 
tial spirit of forebears who created the custom of a holi- 
day for giving thanks to a kind and merciful Giver. 

Aside from his visit with Dwight Jones, the guide and 
companion of the Black Hills days, the President has not 
lingered long with many of his fall visitors. The calls at 
the White House are becoming more brief and to the point, 
for it is evident that the President has some business in 
hand with the gentlemen meeting on the Capitol Hill in 
December. His program is already defined, but just 
what it all means, none of his close advisers has offered 
to explain in detail. His one thought of governmental 
economy and tax reduction has seemed to work out suc- 
cessfully and he has a farmer-relief program in the 
offing. The remaining months of his Administration will 
likely mark the prominence of more essentially Coolidge 
ideas than have appeared in the previous years of his 
administration. With his personal friend and college 
classmate, Dwight Morrow, already in Mexico, it may be 
assumed that he has his executive eye on having effective 
and efficient representatives at other critical diplomatic 
posts before many months have passed. There would 
seem to be a very definite Coolidge foreign policy crystal- 
lizing, but the chief concern of the Chief Executive will 
likely remain as it has always been—concentration on 
“your own house in order” before you attempt to partici- 
pate in other nation’s affairs—no matter how alluring the 
outside obligation may appear. 


* * * 





HERE was something that might suggest a “con- 
fusion of tongues” in the recent sessions of the In- 
ternational Radio Conference in Washington. There was 
a larger representation of foreign nations than at any 
gathering that has been held in years. While the dele- 
gates in the greeting hours were speaking twenty or 
thirty languages at the same time and in the same room, 
there seemed to be an understanding among the individ- 
ual representatives that suggested a newly-developed “ra- 
diotist’”’ communication. There were more sincere smiles 
and a heartiness in meeting each other than is usual in 
diplomatic functions. The varying formalities of the dif- 
ferent nations were thrown aside in what was called the 


dial salutation. They were always ready to “stand by” 
when there was an announcement of an excursion or 
luncheon. Many of the visitors were enjoying their 
first visit to the United States and making the most of 
it. Every sort of a subject pertaining to radio was dis- 
cussed thoroughly in a manner that will likely lead to 
amicable international radio interchange. It was realized 





Guglielmo Marconi 


that the boundary lines of a nation can no longer be de- 
fined by frowning frontier forts and custom houses. The 
radio has a way of defying all such limitations and it may 
have to do with armaments. There is no method yet de- 
veloped that can limit the aerial area of broadcasting 
stations. New devices were shown meeting almost every 
deficiency that has been reported concerning radio 
service. 
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ONSPICUOUS among the foreign delegates was Sen- 
ator Guglielmo Marconi, who is credited with being 

the “Father of Wireless.” Everywhere he went he was 
given an ovation and kept his one good eye busy in observ- 
ing what was going on in the U.S. A. The banquet given 
him in New York, in which “Roxy and his gang” ap- 
peared as entertainers, was speeded up to the ether pace. 
It was an impressive scene to look upon the three hundred 
delegates under the massed flags, amid music of every sort 
coming from the four corners of the ballroom at the 
Plaza. It kept the guests busy turning about in the ban- 
quet seats as if they were in swivel office chairs. At the 





Ors 


The Late Victor Herbert Secretary Herbert Hoover 


head table Senator Marconi, wearing the gorgeous decor- 
ative medals bestowed on him, together with the other 
eminent leaders in the realm of radio, made an imposing 
picture that might have illustrated a D’Annuncio novel. 


* * * 


HE Radio Conference that foreshadowed the impor- 

tance of international regulations in Radio, has 
eliminated many of the misunderstandings that came 
through misinterpretation of words and phrases. There 
are as yet no means of subjecting the Voice of the Air to 
tariff regulations. As Senator Marconi facetiously re- 
marked, “The world is more up in the air than ever.” 
Attending delegates seemed to use a sort of radio vernac- 
ular that was understood by facial expressions and fa- 
miliar nods. Seeretary Hoover was the welcoming offi- 
cial of the President’s Cabinet. The head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a point of international contact 
through radio was something that could not be considered 
by framers of the Constitution, who delegated that par- 
ticular function to the State Department. The gathering 
resulted in clearing the atmosphere of many of the com- 
plications that have bothered the smaller nations of the 
Old World, where radio is still regarded as a new-born 
modern miracle. 


* * * 


HE foreign celebrity who was the center of popular 

interest in Washington during October was Senator 
Guglielmo Marconi of Italy. As a member of the Italian 
Senate he made a record as a statesman. Marconi is a 
magic name in the realm of wireless telegraphy. The 
keen interest of American boys and girls in radio is a 
tribute to the genius of the Wireless Wizard. Intuitively 
they are absorbing information in their pastime. The 
little home-made sets have worked wonders as legions of 
amateurs draw the Babelic sounds from the air. 

Marconi some years ago declared that “the lads of 
America with their crystal sets will soon hear every night 
from overseas or be awakened by afternoon concerts in 
dear old ‘Lunnon’ town of the ‘day before.’ 





“The time may come when the wireless will become uni- 
versal as the telephone and incandescent light. Thomas 
A. Edison remains the inventor premier, because his 
work affects the most people,” said Marconi modestly. 
“He was one of my early heroes.” 

Great inventions seem to develop through the enthusi- 
asm of youth. ‘The telephone was exploited by the boys 
with tin cans covered with a bladder, using lines con- 
structed over the backyard fence. Fence posts were used 
by Alexander Graham Bell in his first experiments. The 
automobile was to some extent the outgrowth of the bicy- 
cle wheels whirling on pneumatic tires. The aeroplane, 
the dream of Darius Green and his flying machine, was 
an evolution of the gas engine. . 

During the World War I was taken by Senator Marconi 
to the Italian Senate in Rome to hear a discussion on a 
wireless bill. A legislator of power and influence, he par- 
ticipated in the deliberations. Later I was with him at 
the office of Nitti, then Minister of Finance. He speaks 
English in a soft, modulated voice without an accent. He 
was then looking after the welfare of American soldiers 
and sailors in Italy. When I introduced him to some 
American sailors they said afterward, “Gee, I could feel 
an electric shock when he shook hands!” During those 
darkest days of war it was uncanny to feel that beside me 
in flesh and blood was the discoverer of the wireless used 
in directing the greatest army and naval maneuvers in 
history. 

Radio communication from ship to ship, relayed from 
continent to continent, was as endless as Time. Turning 
— me with his single eye that has seen so much, he 
said: 

“The time will come when I can call a friend, even if in 
a mine thousands of feet under the surface of the earth, 
or from the tip of Thibet, or the most isolated isles of the 
Seven Seas.” It is simply a question of broadcasting 
power. 

Marconi, the Patriot, appealed to the people of Italy. 
He is a slender man, with a blue eye that sparkles with 
the Irish wit of his mother. The story of his struggles 
in developing the wireless is a chapter of miracles in mod- 
ern history. 


S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) General Harbord 


Wireless travels 186,000 miles a second—eight times 
around the world in a second—100,000 times more rapid 
than sound. The antennae is no longer necessary. Little 
boxes moved about the room catch the sound, which is 
amplified to any degree—like magnets drawing in the 
voices from far away, subject only to the “tuning in.” 

A rainy day in Rome with Senator Marconi will remain 
a bright day in my memory. Coats and umbrellas were 
piled high on the great marble table outside, while we 
chatted inside. He told of that thrill at Newfoundland 
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on December 12, 1901, at 12:30 p. m., when he received 
the distinct electric signals across the Atlantic, transmit- 
ting the first message overseas without cable. His idio- 
matic English was refreshing as he continued: 

“My troubles came with the short-distance wireless, 
from two miles to two hundred and twenty-five. The 
two-mile, limit was the barrier.” 


* * * 


N impressive address was detivered by Lyman 

Beecher Stowe at a banquet given in the Mayflower 
hotel in Washington. A grandson of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, the author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” he is naturally 
steeped in the literary traditions of the past, although 
actively and authoritatively engaged in literary work of 
the present. Having written over one hundred articles 
that have appeared in leading magazines, he has been for 
seven years the managing editor of the Book Department 
of Doubleday, Page & Company. His lectures are more 
or less intimate talks, concerning eminent authors with 
whom he has been in close contact in his publishing ex- 
perience. The graphic story associated with the publica- 
tion of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is told in the light of exper- 
ience with authors in bringing out some of the best- 
selling novels of today. He defines the subtle, close, 
yet impersonal relations that paradoxically appear in the 
contact of publisher and author. His lectures on “The 
man Behind the Scenes” and “The Story From the In- 
side” are especially interesting to those having literary 
aspirations. The members of the American League of 
Pen Women have furnished many recruits for the list of 
authors represented by his publishing house. 

He has spoken at many of the colleges and was the 
collaborating author of “Harriet Beecher Stowe: The 
Story of Her Life,” “Booker T. Washington: Builder of 
Civilization,” “Citizens Made and Remade,” and “The 
Inside Story of Austro-German Intrigue.” 

In appearance Mr. Stowe is of clean-cut features with 
a mass of brown hair covering an expansive forehead. 
His eyes have the real twinkle of humor and he has a 
most pleasing address, while his face presents a picture 
that is reflected in the daguerreotype of some of his dis- 
tinguished ancestors. Of recent years he has become a 
more or less familiar figure in Washington, as he insists 
that the capital of the nation provides an interesting in- 
dex to the trend of literary thought and activities. 





Doctor George E. Vincent, President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation 


Bishop Berry 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


ND now comes the announcement of the Presidential 
candidacy of Senator Frank B. Willis of Ohio in no 
uncertain tones. As the delegate who nominated Warren 
G. Harding at the Republican national convention in Chi- 
cago, he was able to make all the people in the great 
auditorium hear his voice without the aid of loud-speak- 
ing amplifiers. His candidacy came about the time that 
his colleague, Senator Simon D. Fess, was called upon 
the carpet at the White House by President, Coolidge for 








circulating the opinion of his own knowledge and belief 
that Calvin Coolidge could be drafted as a Republican 
candidate in 1928. The publicity given to this set the 
friends of Senator Willis to thinking. Ohio has a habit 
of providing a candidate for the presidency at any and 
all national conventions. And why should 1928 be omit- 
ted, they argue? Then, too, Senator Willis has always 
been identified as one member of the Senate whose posi- 


Dr. Arthur E. Bestor 
Chautauqua Director 


Bishop John H. Vincent 
Founder of Chautauqua 


tion on the wet and dry issue was not to be questioned. 
An orator of force and former Governor of Ohio, the 
voters of the Buckeye State are thoroughly familiar with 
his name, record and capabilities. 


* * * 


MONG the other candidates scheduled for favorite 
sons is Charles Curtis of Kansas. He insists that he 

does not want delegates on the “favorite son” basis, for 
he intends to go through if he starts with something more 
on the roll-call than the Alabama refrain “Twenty-four 
votes for Undérwood,” being shouted by the Kansas del- 
egation for a favorite son. There are few men who 
know national politics more thoroughly than. Senator 
Curtis. He began at the bottom and has worked his way, 
against seemingly almost insuperable objects. He served 
in Congress and was later promoted to the Senate by the 
admiring voters from the Sunflower State. As the 
“whip” of the Senate, he has been most successful, for 
tradition says that he once wielded the whip on the cattle 
range and as a cab driver. Some romantic biographers 
say he has Indian blood in his veins, but his friends all 
agree that he is altogether a most genial personality and 


1 a formidable influence in national politics, having en- 
| joyed the close personal attention of Republican presi- 
} dents since the days of McKinley. 


When there was a crisis in the Senate, or a threat- 
ened filibuster, Senator Curtis seemed to know all the ins 
and outs, for he has long enjoyed the reputation of being 
an unerring prophet on the results of balloting, whether 
on the floor of the Senate or of the Nation at large. The 
announcement of his candidacy occasioned quite a little 
stir among the old-time political prophets, who insist 
that this move is an indication that the Mid-West was 
going to name the candidate on the Republican ticket for 
1928. 


* * * 


FFICIAL Washington as well as a large number of 
the great multitude who provide the audience for 

the big occasions at Washington, are already dusting off 
their books labelled “Shakespeare’s Works.” There is a 
lively anticipation in the coming to the capital of Fritz 
Leiber, the young Shakespearean actor, who already has 
been mentioned as worthy the mantle of Edwin Booth— 
one of the great Shakespearean actors of his time. His 
engagement in Boston was a great success, where the 
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cultured Hub received him with open arms, while the 
jazz inclined, discovered that Shakespeare is full of mur- 
ders, tragedy, mystery, adventure and comedy that is 
suggested now and then in modern plays. The advent of 
Fritz Lieber in Washington, with Mr. George Ford as his 
manager, recalls the fact that young Ford is the grand- 
son of the Ford who owned the theater in which Lincoln 
was assassinated. Mr. Ford has spent most of his life in 
the theatrical business and has been chiefly associated 





United States Senator Walter E. Edge of New Jersey 


with Shakespearean productions. It is safe to predict 
that after Fritz Leiber begins his Washington engage- 
ment there will be frequent quotations from Shakespeare 
in the speeches delivered in the Senate and the House that 
will later be immortalized in the Congressional Record. 
There will be a “Speak the speech I pray you, trippingly 
upon the tongue” that will delight the radio fans who 
may some day be listening in upon the proceedings 
of the national legislative body, if it should be decided 
to have the debates broadcast, in the interest of public 
information. 


* * + 


HE Presidential campaign calculators have begun 

to appear. Comes an expert from Washington who 
recited the fact to a group of presidential candidate gos- 
sipers that the double o, “oo” is a favorable omen appear- 
ing in the name of a candidate. He seeks to prove his ob- 
servation by calling attention to the fact that the names 
of Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and Coolidge contain the 
magic ‘“‘oo”; therefore he ponderously concluded that the 
name of Hoover with its “oo’s” is a mascot for the Cali- 
fornia candidate as far as this tradition goes. For does 
not the name include the two magic circles that constitute 
the double letter “‘o’”? His hearers simply said “O, O.” 


N AVY DAY occurred on the anniversary of the birth 

of Theodore Roosevelt and was made much of Octo- 
ber 27, 1927 A. D., pending the opening days of Congress. 
The Secretary of the Navy made a radio address and was 
at his best, showing what Mr. Wilbur as a citizen thinks 
of the American Merchant Marine, as well as official head 
of the Navy Department. 

General John J. Pershing cabled a statement from 
overseas concerning the work of the Navy and Merchant 
Marine during the war that set many of the members of 
the A. E. F. thinking. The romance of an American fleet 
circumnavigating the globe in the days of Roosevelt and 
never once hailing a vessel flying the American flag 
should not be forgotten. The members of the American 
Legion who were overseas during the war, know some- 
thing of conditions that may be told to the Mid-West 
objectors in no uncertain way. The political map looks 
as if they will have something to declare at election time 
to the Congressmen who are aiding and abetting in the 
holding back of adequate appropriations for the Navy 
and Merchant Marine, 

* * ok 


OMENTS of dramatic intensity attended the Fall- 
Sinclair trial in Washington during October. Not 
only once, but twice during the early proceedings, former 
Secretary Fall could not resist his life-long habit as an 
attorney in the discussion of certain testimony. There 
has been a large attendance at the trial. The tempests 
of talk surrounding the Teapot Dome leases were sizzling 
hot at times, when the heavy battery of lawyers engaged 
on either side began their legal fusilade. The review of 
details in the testimony of the days following the war, 
which are already history to many of the younger gener- 
ation in attendance, recalled vivid scenes to the elders 
who can remember the stirring days during and following 
the World War. 


* * * 


N casting about for presidential candidates for 1928 
there is an active movement on the part of former 
Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma. His long experi- 
ence in public life and his career in the Senate during 





Former Senator Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma 


the war, revealed his qualities of national leadership. He 
has been identified with much of the constructive work of 
his party, and after his retirement from the Senate has 
kept in close touch with public affairs. It is felt that 
Robert L. Owen, born in Virginia, and a descendant of 
Pocahontas, the Indian princess, is strong in south and 
west. Those who prognosticate, insist that 1928 will be 
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a mid-west year for presidential candidates, now that 
President Coolidge has chosen to eliminate his candidacy. 
As a speaker and debater and one well informed on the 
issues that will mark the cleavage between the two par- 
ties, Senator Owen represents the old Jefferson and 
Jacksonian ideals that prevailed for so many years in the 
history of the Democratic political organization. 





Allan McQuhae, the Irish Tenor 


EW senators have devoted more time in the vacation 
period to public work than Senator Walter E. Edge 

of New Jersey. He started life in general publishing and 
advertising business and early inculcated the habits of 
hustling about keeping busy. He was born in the City 
of Brotherly Love and after graduating from the public 
schools he found himself at the age of twenty-three jour- 
nal clerk of the New Jersey Senate. Later he became 
secretary of that body. He responded to the call for 
volunteers in the War with Spain in 1898, and served as 
second lieutenant of Company F in the Fourth New Jer- 
sey Volunteer Infantry. Later promoted to Captain in 
the National Guards, he served on the personal staff 
of Governors Murphy and Stokes, and reached the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel and chief of ordinance on the staff of 
the major general commanding. He made his debut in 
national politics as a presidential elector in 1904, and at- 
tended his first Republican National Convention as an 
alternate in 1908. After serving in the New Jersey As- 
sembly and State Senate, he soon became the majority 
leader in both branches and in 1915 was president of the 
Senate. In the last two Republican National Conventions 
he was delegate at large and firmly held the State for 
Lowden as Vice-President in the Convention at Cleveland. 
He resides at Ventnor, but has been in business in the 
advertising field in Atlantic City for many years, owning 
the Doran Agency. A few years after he was elected 





Governor in New Jersey he was sent to the Senate in 
1918 and re-elected in 1924, which puts the date of the 
expiration of his senatorial service to 1931. In the mean- 
time, he continues very active in state matters, but gives 
a great deal of concentrated attention to the legislative 
work in Washington, where he has already taken his 
place as one of the young and virile leaders of his party 
in the Senate. 


* * * 


HINK of singing in a concert in Minneapolis on 
Wednesday night and appearing at a radio banquet 

in full evening dress in Boston on Thursday! Allan Mc- 
Quhae, who was the popular tenor who has appeared in 
the Atwater Kent programs for over a year, made the 
flight from Chicago to Boston after a night’s journey 
from Minneapolis to Chicago on a Pullman. When he 
landed at the Airport in the Hub there was a cheery 
“hello” of the same voice that had charmed a large con- 
cert audience in the Twin Cities, a little over twenty-four 
hours previous. Allan McQuhae has a Gallic name that 
proves his Celt ancestry. He is a tall sturdy young man 
who loves to sing; in fact, his godmother insisted that he 
was born singing. John McCormack was one of his boy- 


Congressman William R. Green, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, who holds 
the key to the $400,000,000 Federal tax reduction 


hood heroes, and young McQuhae came to America pre- 
pared to follow in the footsteps of the great Irish tenor. 
He had a hard time of it getting started, but persisted in 
study, and sang in every part of a combination from 
cabaret solo to primo tenor in a sextette and chorus. With 
a distinctive charm of personality, he does not look unlike 
the great McCormack that he so admires. 
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S Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work has lived 
up to his name. He is not only a worker himself, 
but is one Cabinet official who insists upon those employed 
in his department doing something that looks like work, 
and saving the waste moments. Representing Uncle Sam, 
the largest land-owner in the country, he has charge of 
the General Land Office and Indian affairs and nearly all 
matters pertaining to the administration of the Govern- 
ment railroads in Alaska and other powers and duties 
in relation to Hawaii. In fact, his duties occupy several 
pages in the Congressional Directory and that is why he 
insists that time lost running back and forward through 
corridors on useless errands consuming precious minutes 
between the hours of nine and four-thirty should not be 
known in a department headed by a man called Work. 
The action of the Secretary has had a’ salutary effect on 
speeding up the production of the clerical force in various 
departments. 
* * * 


“— day radio will be the largest consumer of 
music in the world and it behooves composers and 
musical composers now to protect the children of their 
heart and brain.” 

These were the prophetic words of the late Victor Her- 
bert a short time before he passed beyond to join the 
heralds in heavenly choirs. They were spoken in a con- 
versation in a Pullman smoking car to a party of friends 
returning from Washington. . He had his coat off, for it 
was a hot day, and reiterated his statement several times 
to me later. That day he called upon the President to 
make an appeal for the American composer. That visit 
bore results. The most impressive phase of his predic- 
tion is to find now that the music of Victor Herbert is 
played over and over again by radio orchestras, and his 
songs are sung repeatedly by eminent soloists to the mi- 
crophone, so that the music of Victor Herbert is better 
known to the American people generally than it was dur- 





Hon. Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior 


ing his lifetime. What he feared was an emasculation of 
musical composition that has not come to pass. On the 
other hand, as in the revival of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas, Victor Herbert’s immortal melodies and har- 


monies have become more popular than ever. 
co *K * 


HE decree of Mussolini prohibiting speeches and the 


observance of the frequent holidays on the calen- 
dar in Italy, has stirred up the Chautauqua forces. Ever 


since the first government was established, the spoken 
word has been a potential influence. While the people do 
not seem to understand things thoroughly until they feel 
a situation, they do feel it emotionally when the hu- 
man voice conveys the message. The stump speech, the 
banquet address, to say nothing of the Chautauqua lec- 





Dr. Lyman Beecher Stowe 


ture tours, are American institutions. The Chautauqua 
was established in New York by the late Bishop Vincent, 
the father of Dr. George E. Vincent, now at the head of 
the Rockefeller Foundation and has continued a tremen- 
dous power under the direction of Arthur E. Bestor. Thou- 
sands of smaller cities and towns have enjoyed their tour- 
ing “Chautauquas” every year as a result of the work be- 
gun in New York on Chautauqua Lake. Now it is proposed 
to have Chautauqua lectures radioed systematically, so 
that speakers can reach audiences by the millions instead 
of by the thousands. The results of the radio talks by 
the President and other officials at Washington have dem- 
onstrated that the people can be reached quickly and 
effectively with the spoken voice in a way that will main- 
tain and even enhance the power of the Chautauqua lec- 


ture. 
oe ae ok 


PEAKING of the humble nickle in general circulation, 
it has the distinction of being the most used coin 
of the present time. The floodtide of the buffalo-headed 
legal tender starts in at the subways of New York where 
millions of nickles are chasing themselves in endless pro- 
cession, on to the telephone booths, performing their 
plebian function without a protest or little fear of losing 
their glitter. The new abbreviated dollar bills, following 
the style of skirts, will represent an immense saving in 
expense for paper and economize in room required in 
handbags, wallets and vest pockets for a roll of bills. The 
confusing two dollar bill still worries the superstitious 
Pullman porters and continues a boon at the change 
counters where customers pay without a thought that the 
magic “2” doubles the value of what was unconsciously 
passed out as the one dollar bill—the unit of all our finan- 
cial calculation. 
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In the Busy Realm of Radio 


Cash prizes to be awarded by the National Magazine for the best five-hundred-word description of 
Radio programs—A day with the dial—Comments by ‘‘ Uncle Zeb’’ 


ESPONSES from readers of THE Na- 
R TIONAL MAGAZINE concerning their 

favorite Radio Program pour in. 
Many have requested that we postpone 
closing the contest until January lst and 
make the announcement of those awarded 
the prizes in the February issue. Various 
reasons are given, but the ones coming 
from the mid-west and the Pacific coast are 
most insistent. They state that the new and 
novel programs are just now starting for 
the winter at their stations and they feel 
that they should be given time and a chance 
to tell the story. 

“We are going to show New York that 
not all the good programs are broadcast 
from Broadway.” The complaint is often 
registered that some of the programs are 
becoming so monotonous and. parrot-like 
that it is difficult to name one that always 
holds up to a high pressure of popularity 
for any length of time. The repetition is 
wearing out the interest of features that 
start out with a flash and then fade out— 
as the same inflection of the same voice in 
the same world heralds the productions. 

The criticisms are dlways tempered with 
a grateful appreciation of what Radio has 
done in driving away the tragic loneliness 
that comes in isolated life. It is like a 
nightly or daily writer who brings good 
news and does not outstay the welcome, for 
there is always the defensive dial to tune 
out the undesirable guest. 

* * * 


At night in my editorial den I find my 
pen at times racing at a jazz pace—hopping 
along at a lively Charleston hop or leis- 
urely lolling along with the mellow andante 
of orchestral music intonated now and then 
with a passionate retard associated with 
unrequited love or the memory song of a 
quartette or soloist that pours forth the 
despairing wail with an artistic choke. Some 
artists want to sing the same song in aria 
to show the other artists “how it should be 
sung,” forgetting that he is singing to the 
people. At certain times there is a steady 
“quack, quack” of the jazz banjos forming 
a background for the saucy saxophone to 
sail over the upper and lower registers as 
if searching, ever hopelessly, for some com- 
bination of tones or strain that does not 
suggest something else. New songs at times 
seem like a rodeo symposium of a wild west 
performance—a potpourri of everything 
written in music rendered without regard 
te tune, time or measure—just syncopating 
along with the gurgle of the saxophone 
punctuating the after beat of a song that 
reveals an intelligible word now and then 
peeping above the wreck as if “coming up 
for air,” to say something and justify the 


taken while tuning in 


title which was given the selection in the 
announcement. 

There are some voices to which we take 
a dislike and cannot tell why—we just don’t 
like em! It may be an accent or a guttural 





even grandfather and grandmother and 
Aunt Susan can have their turn, and then 
the jazz is turned on, the rugs removed, as 
the gliding dance continues with the young 
folks “sitting up” while music from far off 


Atwater Kent, 
who is now 
manufacturing 
his second 
million of 
radio sets for 
the American 
people 





tone that offends, or a sissy voice that seems 
to lack force enough to push a single 
thought into the mike. 

* * * 

All day long—and far into the night the 
voice of the air is ready to call with its 
offerings, carefully labelled with the letters 
of the alphabet indicating the station, with 
frequent injunction to “stand by for sta- 
tion announcement” when as a matter of 
fact we are “sitting by” waiting for some- 
thing good. Peppered with popular songs, 
cackled in gusts of breath spasms and 
resung until they are more familiar than 
the old hymn tunes. Naturally, the family 
may not all agree on the program; what ir- 
ritates one pleases another, so that relays 
are established. Mother and father and 


cities furnish the rhythm for the “embrac- 
ing walks” about—called “a dance.” When 
the Continentals bring us a program of mu- 
sic from the seventeenth century and earl- 
ier, we are impressed with the irrepressible 
minor—reaching back to the music of gay 
Venice in days when carnivals were carni- 
vals, with now and then a tragic incident, 
labelled a poisoning or a stilleto duel to 
prove that love was still a flame of passion. 

At least We can set our clocks when “time” 
is announced—so that the old grandfather 
clock in the hall submits to the corrective 
description of the magic radio. The adver- 
tising announcements which were at first 
more or less offensive to the ethic ears, is 
now accepted because of the service they 
render. The organ recitals, the church sery- 
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ices, prize fights, and sports complete the 
cycle covering about every sort of human ac- 
tivity which eminent hygienists insist is 
having an influence in extending the average 
span of life because it gives new objectives 
for living and enjoying “life, liberty and 
pursuit of happiness,” which is now so gen- 
erally broadcast. Drama, opera scenes, 
bedtime stories, vaudeville skits, addresses 
on every subject from government statis- 
tics to gymnastics follow in quick succes- 
sion until there would seem to be nothing 
left to include in the widening scope of 





of his upper register are especially clear 
and charming with a robustness that is not 
lost as he ascends the scale from the lower 
tones. The peculiar qualities of his voice 
are especially adapted for radio work, as he 
can throw into the “mike” the softest tone 
with a clear and distinct carrying quality 
that fades away almost imperceptibly. A 
program including the name of Allan Mc- 
Quhae, whether on the radio or concert 
stage, always insures music lovers of a rare 
treat. 

With the enthusiasm of youth I devoted 


Allan McQuhae, the Irish tenor, who made a flying tour from New York Sunday night, Minneapolis 
Tuesday, Chicago Wednesday and Boston Thursday night for the Radio banquet at Statler Hotel 


radio programs. It has even softened some 
of the old-time asperities in political cam- 
paigns and the death-grapple struggles of 
business and industrial campaigns—for a 
new light has appeared in the method of 
diffusing public intelligence. The dark 
corners of intrigue and sinister secret plots 
are being dissipated to some extent in the 
new and almost instantaneous methods of 
diffusing information that is of general in- 
terest and value. If radio does not suffer 
too much restriction from regulation 
through abuses, it might be called the 
“Fifth estate,” adding another to “Fourth 
estate,” having been conferred upon news- 
papers by Edmund Burke. 
* os * 

The responses received by the Atwater 
Kent people and the stations where Allan 
McQuhae sang over the radio would have 
turned a young head less steady than that 
which rests upon Allan McQuhae’s shoul- 
ders. His name is pronounced “Quay” like 
Senator Quay. The peculiar combination 
of the letters has puzzled many of those 
writing to him who insisted on commending 
his singing, no matter how he pronounced 
his name. A most popular concert artist, 
he is now in great demand, for the notes 


one day to radio. On schedule was a pro- 
gram from a daily newspaper, and I began 
on Eastern Standard Time. Imagine a 
stout man turning out of bed at 6.45 and 
hearing the cheery voice from Madison 
Tower giving his health exercises. I trot- 
ted around the room and exercised more vig- 
orously to Bill Mahoney’s stirring .piano 
music and got in some lucky imaginative 
Gene Tunney punches. Then came the 
roaring lions at an early morning musi- 
cale. After this, naturally the query was 
propounded “How about the weather?” and 
the weather man appeared on the doorstep 
of the mansion to speak like a genial old- 
fashioned town crier. After that there were 
advertising talks and the housewife in the 
kitchen could make her biscuits to music 
while instructions were broadcast from the 
Radio Household Institute. Time signals 
crashed in at frequent intervals. In the 
afternoon the Radio Pastor appeared, along 
with a bit of jazz, and the day was inter- 
spersed with news bulletins, to say nothing 
of suggestions from the Automobile Club. 
There was the Stock Market reports and 
every sort of a sound known to human ear 
from barking dogs to the bombarding bari- 
tone. An organ recital and the ukelele 


chimed in with the reports broadcast for 
missing persons. 

If variety is the spice of life, the radio 
program broadcast from all parts of the 
country almost every hour of the day and 
night ought to be an effective cure for 
national ennui. 

There must be grouches, even in a radio- 
ized world. One father said his radio had 
been silent for ten months, because it in- 
terferred with the home studies of his chil- 
dren at night. The report cards indicated 
that examples in arithmetic could not be 
solved to the accompaniment of the “Baby 
Blues.” Perhaps this is the reason they 
give the most of the modern jazz music the 
appropriate name of “blues.” 


T the Boston Radio banquet I found 
myself seated beside the “Silver- 
Masked Tenor.” He wore the mask and 
ducked his head at a low angle to see about 
ladeling out his soup. Naturally, curious 
eyes of all guests, especially the ladies, were 
focused on him and I basked in his shadow. 
We spoke at first in mysterious whispers, 
but by the time we reached the coffee we 
were telling each other our right names. 
Of course, I was delighted when I found 
that he was the proud owner of Heart Songs 
and Heart Throbs and had known of my 
work, even if I had not won a silver mask. 
Best of all I found that he was born in Mil- 
ton, Mass., not far from the NATIONAL Mac- 
AZINE office and confessed of having been a 
constant reader. Then I no longer won- 
dered at his success. For the sake of keep- 
ing his real name a secret, we will call him 
Joseph White, which happens to be his 
christened title, although he has another 
professional name. His father and mother 
were Irish and he is a brilliant descendant 
of the “ould sod,” and has recently taken 
unto himself a real colleen from the Emer- 
ald Isle. In conversation he talks as musi- 
cally as he sings, and as shy as a loon, per- 
mitted one to peep at the picture of his 
baby daughter which he carries in his 
pocket. All this before he gave me the new 
song which he has just composed. 
For over a year with millions of others, 
I have been charmed with the singing of 
this Silver Masked tenor—a voice that 
possesses the magnetic charm of a real Irish 
soul-singing tenor, and the enunciation of 
his words is a joy to music lovers. Now we 
are told by George Bernard Shaw that the 
purest and best English is spoken in Dub- 
lin. He was born in Ireland. “From Irish 
tongues we hear the best English as it 


-should be spoken,” declared the scolding 


cynic. Now the question is, Does the rest 
of Ireland speak Dublinese? Where does 
the real brogue come from? The earliest 
ambition of Joseph White was to sing. His 
boyhood hero was John McCormack, and 
he saved money to hear him sing in a con- 
cert in Boston. He sat in a far off gallery, 
where he wondered and pondered whether 
he would ever wear a celluloid front and 
sing songs in a concert in full-dress like the 
master of the concert stage. Calling on 
John McCormack one day, he sang for him 
and was given much encouragement. The 
advice to “stick to it and watch his voice 
as he would his face in the mirror if he had 
a pimple on his nose,” was counsel he never 
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forgot. At this time he was given his first 
lesson in pronouncing words for he then 
heard McCormack repeating the words over 
and over to get just the right inflection and 
enunciation with the vocal “meme-mimi” 
vocal gymmastics. He kept right on singing 
in cabarets, everywhere he could find an 
opportunity to earn a dollar with his voice, 
studying his music assiduously. When the 
“Silvertowns” were searching for a radio 
tenor, they heard him and decided at once 
that his voice far surpassed his reputation. 
It was then decided that his voice was so 
striking that it would win quicker and more 
permanent popular favor to keep his iden- 
tity unknown and have him announced as 
the “Silver Masked Tenor,” in a stage whis- 
per. So it has gone on until he has prob- 
ably been heard by more people than lis- 
tened to the dulcet tones of John McCor- 
mack during the first ten years of his tri- 
umphal professional career. Such is the 
pace of radio in building up professional 
reputations in the era of ether waves! 


ILL radio come and go like a toy? 
Does it interfere with “Home Stud- 
ies” of the children. Is the time spent 
wasted in listening to the medley of motley 
programs good, bad, and indifferent? Could 
the precious moments devoted to good read- 





The Silver Masked Tenor 


ing and contemplative thought be profitably 
thrust aside for the luxury of “just listen- 
ing” without a suspicion of the process of 
thinking? These are questions that come 


as a shadow now and then upon the radiant 
achievements of radio. 

As adding machines have eliminated in- 
dividual lightning calculators and freak 


trical grounding in the principles of radio 
communication. 

The next year he was in charge of some of 
the experiments conducted on vacuum tubes 





mathematicians, so new devices are now en- 
crouching upon what is left as the funda- 
mental thinking machine as far as the mass 
of the people are concerned. There are in- 
struments now used for recording telephone 
conversations, and the prediction is made 
that they may yet have automatic reminders 
in the kitchen to tell when the supply of 
coffee, sugar, butter, flour, and tea is ex- 
hausted and also call up the grocer auto- 
matically and even pay him with nickels in 
the slot—but the old problem of how to get 
the nickels will continue. 

There have been some lively comments on 
radio programs received in response to the 
offer of cash prize awards for the best de- 
scription of a radio program sent in to the 
contest editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
The final date for receiving these contribu- 
tions is January 1, 1928. The awards will 
be announced in the February issue of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. The comments that 
have already come in appear to be somewhat 
more frank and free than those sent to the 
stations or those giving radio programs. 
The radio fan is independent for he can 
express his dislike by quietly “tuning” up 
and not giving any personal offense to the 
artist. It would be an interesting bit of 
information if it could be actually known 
how many people “walk out” during a radio 
program. The unfathomable mystery is— 
How many of the possible radio audience 
actually hear the programs and what per- 
centage of the widely varying estimated 
audiences are actually and audibly “pres- 
ent” when the show is going on. 

* & * 
RADUATED from Cornell College, 
Iowa, in 1921, Glenn Browning was 
fortunate in entering Harvard. In 1921 he 
was studying physics under Dr. Pierce, 
Prof. Chaffee and many of the other well- 
known professors in the Engineering and 
Communicating Departments of Harvard 
and obtained a firm mathematical and elec- 
o 


and electrical oscillations and waves. The 
year following he was given a research fel- 
lowship under the National Electric Light 
Association and work was started upon the 
problem of finding what part ironization 
played in the back-down of power cables. 
This was extremely interesting work and 
the contacts made were very valuable to 
him. While working on this problem under 
Prof. Dawes of the Harvard Engineering 
School, Frederick H. Drake, now Dr. Drake, 
a schoolmate of his, proposed a problem 
of tuned radio frequency transformers. 

This problem consisted of working out 
the mathematical solution of one stage of 
tuned radio frequency amplification to de- 
termine how much theoretical gain could be 
obtained by a tuned radio frequency trans- 
former. The mathematics of the problem 
were finally solved and the problem tempor- 
arily dropped. Later on Prof. Dawes in- 
quired as to whether any independent re- 
search work was being done by the gradu- 
ates of the Engineering School which might 
be written out and used to compete for the 
prize that the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers was offering. The work 
on the tuned radio frequency transformer 
was mentioned and Prof. Dawes insisted 
that Dr. Drake and young Glenn Browning 
get it into shape for a paper. This work in- 
volved further experiments in which it was 
found that the theoretical amplification in 
the radio frequency transformer could only 
be obtained by the use of a special form of 
primary winding, that is, a primary wind- 
ing of small wire bunched together at the 
low potential end of the secondary winding. 

The paper, built up around this tuned 
radio frequency transformer, was favorably 
considered and, consequently, a presentation 
was made of it before the District Conven- 
tion of Electrical Engineers. 

About this time young Browning met Mr. 
Volney D. Hurd, Radio Editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, who was at Harvard 
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University concerning a story on a new 
English vacuum tube. He at once became 
interested in the tuned radio frequency 
transformer and a receiver was designed 





Atwater Kent, with the millionth radio set that he 
has manufactured 


around it and described in the Christian 
Science Monitor in the spring of 1924. Such 
favorable comment was received from the 
readers of the Monitor that Mr. William A. 
Ready, President of the National Company, 
Inc., decided that he would consider the 
tuned radio frequency transformer on a 
royalty basis. The National Company was 
then licensed exclusively to manufacture 
Browning-Drake tuned radio frequency 
transformers, Dr. Drake and Glenn Brown- 
ing reserving the right to manufacture the 
now famous Browning-Drake radio set. The 
circuit built up around this tuned radio fre- 
quency transformer received so much fa- 
vorable publicity that the National Com- 
pany was swamped with orders. Sometime 


later the Browning-Drake Corporation was 
formed and Glenn Browning was made pres- 
ident. This corporation was formed for the 
purpose of putting out completed receivers, 
using the standard Browning-Drake circuit 
and for the past three years the popularity 
of this well-known circuit has been steadily 
increasing. 

This season the Browning-Drake Cor- 
poration is deviating somewhat from the 
cixguit originally developed and increasing 
the line to include a six- and a seven-tube 
receiver, in addition to the original five-tube 
receiver. 

~” * * 


F radio does nothing more than to bring 

many people back to the memories of 
ehurch services, it will have rendered in- 
valuable service to this and future genera- 
tions. Many have heard over the radio the 
first words of Scripture that they have 
heard since youth or at the funeral of some 
relation or friend. 

The voice of the preachers of all denom- 
inations, Jew, Gentile, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Christian Scientist—every faith—has 
its fling. The congregational singing, the 
afternoon talks of Doctor Cadman and Dr. 
Poling from New York, the vesper services, 
all touch the mystic chords of memory. The 
International Conference of Churches in 
New York is for three hours on the air 
every Sunday. The strains of the pipe or- 
gans from the cloistered sanctuary or the 
movie theatre express their varying moods 
from deep-souled reverence to an occasional 
gaiety on the pipes. 

All day long the radio is literally knocking 
at the doors of the seventeen million 
homes. Home is no longer a lonesome 
place. There are business men who rush 
home to listen in, knowing that there is not 
a dull hour ahead—and the letters of the 
alphabet represented in broadcasting sta- 
tions have a new meaning since the A B C 
days. There are speakers dull and prosy— 
others lively and sensational, with a sym- 
posium of life touching any emotion and 
impulse. We go to public gatherings and 
may sit in silence, but if the proceedings 
are broadcast we feel that we are an inte- 
gral part and almost sitting in communion 
with far-distant friends as if they were in 
the same audience. 

Then there is the Jew’s harp and har- 
monica, chiming in with the ukelele. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, radio is not 
interfering with attendance at church and 
theatre, because it always creates a desire 
to be at the source of things and actually 
look upon and be present on occasions that 
are often only seen through the radio. 

There is always a perilous epidemic of 4 
great deal of the heedless and headless chat- 
ter on the “mike” that may have a personal 
but little or no general public interest. The 
vapid comments of some of the jazz-band 
leaders trying to emulate Roxy in his early 
days recall the silly giggle of school girls. 

The ponderous enunciation and surging 
sibilant tones of some speakers indicate a 
strain and self-consciousness that seeps 
through the ether waves of the audion. The 
breathing of the asthmatic, the nervous 
cough of the nervous speaker, the crash and 
crack of the emotional orator, all indicate 
thay there is a distinctive art yet to be cul- 


tivated in the radio voice. Even the fiut- 
tering leaves of the manuscript as turned, 
the hesitant or stuttering phrase that may 
only occupy the fraction of a second, indi- 
cate to the keen-eared listener through the 
amplifier of the loud-speaker tat there is a 
screw loose in the perfectly-oiled and pre- 
pared speech. 

The roaring baritone and tremendous 
tenor who are too close to the “mike” inter- 
fere with the ensemble of congregational or 
chorus singing. The tin-pan effect of the 
piano is gradually being tamed, until the 
strings of the imperial Steinway have the 
sweet tones of a harp and the melody of a 
lute. All these are matters of adjustment 
which the alert-minded radio engineers are 
watching every hour, ready to begin work 
on an adjustment whenever the cause of the 
trouble appears. 





WIN A CASH PRIZE WITH 
YOUR RADIO! 


1. WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE 
PROGRAM? 


2. AND-WHY? 


These two questions best answered 
in five hundred words win the follow- 
ing prizes: 

First: $25.00, second. prize $20.00; 
ten prizes of $3.00 each. 

Send your answers to the Radio 
Contest Editor, NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
952 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Prize winners will be announced in 
the February issue of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Editor. 











“who’s who” in the radio realm, the 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE is offering prizes 
to the readers that will send in the best five 
hundred word description of their favorite 
radio program. In this way, we will be 
able to find out the reason why some things 
are popular and others have no attraction 
for the listeners tuning in. Cash prizes 
will be awarded and announced in the 
February issue of the NATIONAL Maca- 
ZINE. This was the method adopted in the 
making of the books “Heart Throbs” and 
“Heart Songs.” 

Listen in for a week, and then just jot 
down your impressions of this or that pro- 
gram; then summarize it in a paragraph 
and tell why that particular program or 
feature has touched your heart or focused 
a supreme interest in “tuning in” at the 
hour that your favorite program is sched- 
uled. What gives you a real thrill when 
the announcer rattles off the letters of his 
station? 

It is hoped that all the family will con- 
tribute, from grandfather and grandmother 
to the tiniest tot in the household. The 
purpose is to find out as far as possible 
what feature interests and holds the largest 
number of people at the radio; and what 
has the most universal appeal from the 
standpoint of a real and genuine heart in- 
terest among all the people—the plain peo- 
ple, as Lincoln loved to call us. 


[° order to know just “what’s what” and 
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OW little we know what is going on 
in this great world in these swift 
moving times. How often we run 

into the real startling thrills of our life in 
a most casual way. How near we often are 
to friends, whom we meet in a social way, 
who are doing big things, in the routine of 
a work-a-day world, which are later discov- 
ered in an incidental way that comes with 
the force of sensational revelation. 

For many years I have known Dr. Rob- 


The Threatening Peril of Japanese Beetle 


The chemical warfare, on parasites destroying millions of dollars in crops, now being waged— Triumph 
of Goodoxide, in many tests extending for three years, proving a boon to the increasingly 
affected areas, including the Capital and metropolitan area of the nation 


ert Good, the eminent pyorrheaist at Ho- 
tel Plaza, New York City. I have been 
in his office overlooking Central Park and 
admired him as a darned good friend 
and have attended many social gather- 
ings given by him where Virginia ham and 
beans flowed, blending the sacred viands of 
Old Virginia and Massachusetts, the only 
two states in the Union known as Common- 
wealths. In all these visits and contacts, 
professionally and socially, I little realized 


that my genial and good-natured friend was 
deeply interested in a project of more far- 
reaching consequence than anything I have 
run across in recent years; nor did I sur- 
mise that his name was associated with a 
creative and constructive enterprise that 
vitally affected millions of people. All these 
years: past he had been so absorbed in his 
regular work and this outside hobby or avo- 
cation that he had said little about it to 
his friends, who had become curious about 
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Map showing 
the annual 
spread of the 
coca 

eetle from 
1916 to 1923. 
The infested 
area in square 
miles for each 
year was as 

? follows: 
é 1917, 2.7 
1918, 6.7 
1919, 48.3 
1920, 103.2 
1921, 270.1 
1922, 773 
1923, 2,440 
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this something else that was absorbing his 
leisure time and interfering with the re- 
turn of social calls that were due after the 
many delightful little dinners he had given 
his many friends. 

On a recent Saturday afternoon I ran 
into Dr. Good at the Waldorf-Astoria and 
he asked me if I would like to witness some 


The Japanese beetle 
deposits its egg in 
the soil. The larve, 
or grubs, hatching 
from them, feed on 
grass roots and 
decaying vegetable 
matter until autumn, 
when they become 
full grown. In the 
spring the grubs 
transform to the 
tan-colored pupe. 
These change to the 
beetles, and emerge 
about the middle of 
June. These beetles 
cause damage by 
feeding on foliage 
and fruit. The grubs 
cause serious injury 
to sod lands through 
the damage which 
they inflict on the 
roots of grasses 





interesting experiments in a bacteriological 
laboratory near at hand. Not being an ex- 
pert on bugs and possessing perfectly good 
matinee theater tickets, I demurred because 
I felt that the scientific research program 
might prove a bit-.uninteresting after the 
gay Saturday afternoon I had planned. But 
arriving safely after crossing Fifth Av- 
enue, we found the center of mystery, on 
the sixteenth floor of the Cameron Building, 
resting in the lull of a Saturday afternoon. 

There I found my old friend Jack Moyni- 
han, with a magic sponge in his hand, from 
which flowed gas like smoke, and with 
George Cherrie, the chemist, demonstrating 
what is known as Goodoxide. I saw the 
Goodoxide gas pouring down through a fun- 
nel and pouring like water which indicated 
that it was heavier than air. The gas filled 
the room and at this point my experiences 
with gases over-seas made me just a little 
fearful as to the effects. I hastily put out 
my cigarette just as Mr. Moynihan quietly 
struck a match and threw it into the seeth- 





ing mass of white smoke which represented 
the gas that was playing havoc with bug 
life. 

The curious paradox was demonstrated 
of a gas that killed insect life and yet did 
not affect human beings. It seemed to draw 
the moisture out of the beetles and left 
them high and dry, as near husks. In fact 





it perpetuates the ancient mystery and 
secret of mummification which has pre- 
served the human forms in the tombs of 
the Pharoahs. Then with a pile of bugs in 
his hand Mr. Moynihan held a most inter- 
esting post-mortem examination showing 
that you cannot have even insect life with- 
out moisture. There was no doubt that 
Goodoxide was a marvelous and effective 
insecticide. 

In a pan of water it was then demon- 
strated how mosquitoes could be smoke- 
screened and driven from the swamps of 
New Jersey by the fumes of this miracu- 
lous gas. Large areas of soil, with growing 
grass and plant life, were sprayed and it 
was a startling thing to see this gas return 
when moisture was applied showing that it 
was ready for the comeback of the mosqui- 
toes after the showers of humid days and 
at the same time showed that water will not 
remove Goodoxide from treated vegetation, 
but instead intensifies the gas volume cre- 
ated which kills and buries the parasites in 


the ground saving burial expenses. It also 
has the effect of preserving the moisture 
in arid soil. ’ 

Vision of what could be accomplished 
with Goodoxide came instantly to mind. It 
is the one great enemy of the Japanese 
beetle which is causing such ravages in and 
around Philadelphia and raising havoc 
among fruit growers and farmers. This 
gentle little insect flies like a bumble bee 
and is dainty and in no way offensive in his 
insidious work. From illustrations pub- 
lished in bulletin 363 of the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Department, the destruction revealed 
is appalling. Nothing is ieft of the luscious 
peach but the stone. This pest that has 
made its way inte the United States prom- 
ises to be one of the most costly emigrants 
that ever arrived on American soil, for the 
losses already entailed mount well into the 
millions. . 

Few more tragic documents have ap- 
peared in Government reports than the one 
written by Lawrence Smith and Charles 
Hadley on the Japanese beetle. They first 
appeared in New Jersey in 1916 and were 
identified as being the species locally com- 
mon in Japan under the rather pretentious 
title of Popillia Japonica so christened by 
Newman. The havoc of this oriental in- 
vader has now extended from the mosquito 
breeding area of New Jersey to Poughkeep- 
sie on the North of New York and have 
even challenged the devastation of the 
Gypsy Moth in Boston. They are now 
reaching to the West as far as the smoke- 
filled valleys surrounding Pittsburgh and 
their Southern journeys have carried them 
to the borders of West Virginia, having al- 
ready invaded.Washington, the Capital of 
the country, and Baltimore. So that now 
they threaten the smiling acres of the his- 
toric Eastern Shore of Maryland which has 
heretofore successfully contended against 
the common ravages to crops for three cen- 
turies. This eastern shore comprises por- 
tions of three states: Delaware, Virginia 
and Maryland and is known as “Del-Va- 
Mar”—which is not Latin. 

Even staid Philadelphia was awakened to 
the arrival of the beetle when passers-by 
would casually remark, “Pardon me, Friend. 
Thére’s a beetle on your neck.” The little 
devil was so sociable and velvety in his 
touch that Philadelphia, with its historic 
buildings and its pavements, largely devoid 
of trees, was already swarming with mil- 
lions of beetles, for this little imp has no 
sting for a human as he is after the bacon 
or the crops. Some of the old doughboys 
thought that the cooties of France had been 
reincarnated when they discovered the bee- 
tles working quietly and familiarly in their 
shirts. As a result the quarantine against 
the beetle is now so strict that every truck 
and automobile is inspected for the tiny 
stowaways that are absorbing the farmers’ 
profits. 

The horror of bugs is innate. It will 
cause more consternation than a stroke of 
lightning at times when leisurely exploring 
the expansive hosiery of modern times. The 
traditional mouse is not in it with the mod- 
ern beetle. Can you conceive of what this 
gas will do for the millions of acres which 
could be inhabited if it were not for the 
horrors of insects and bugs. 
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Goodoxide will even kill snakes. Our 
friend, Jack Moynihan, like all Irishmen, 
a descendant of one of the Kings of Ire- 
land, was exhilarated when he discovered 
that Goodoxide carried out the traditions 
of the Emerald Isle, supposed to have been 
freed of all snakes by the great St. Pat- 
rick. So Goodoxide promises to extend St. 
Patrick’s blessing to other parts of the 
world. 

Already trucks are being provided for 
carrying the supply of Goodoxide to the 
affected areas like angels of mercy. It is 
virtually the fire engine for putting out the 
consuming blaze of beetle infection. When 
one of the trucks appeared in Pennsylvania 
the farmers had first saying and insisting 
that, “If the Government cannot kill the 
beetle why let you try?” They were fear- 
ful that it might injure what was left of 
their crops. -The following article from the 
Frankford (Pa.) Dispatch tells a graphic 
story: 

“On Monday afternoon John R. Moynihan, 
bacteriologist, of New York, gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of a new chemical gas 
exterminator for Japanese beetles, which is 
also claimed to be equally efficacious in deal- 
ing with other parasitic insects. The dem- 
onstration took place on the farm of W. A. 
Yetter, Red Lion road, west of Verree road, 
Bustleton, and was conducted by Mr. Moyn- 
ihan, assisted by George E. Cherrie. 

“The preparation used was a heavier than 
air gas, called ‘Goodoxide’ by its discov- 
erers. 

“An emulsification of water and gas in a 
regulated ratio of about 15, 18 or 21 parts 
of water to 1 of gas, is the proportion more 
frequently used. The chemical property of 
the preparation is to develop gas when 
moisture is present, and the spray striking 
the beetle dehydrates the insect and kills 
it without destroying vegetation. The mois- 
ture in the beetle effecting the chemical re- 
action and producing the destroying gas as 
the spray strikes the insect. 

“A peach tree with leaves and fruit in- 
fested with beetles was sprayed with de- 
structive effect on the beetles, leaving them 
dead and dying where the spray caught 
them, or in some instances falling to the 
ground. 

“One of the most important properties at- 
tributed to the preparation is that when 
sprayed on the surface of the ground it 
sinks into and penetrates the soil, destroy- 
ing the beetle grub or other insect burrow- 
ing or maturing underneath. The demon- 
stration included the spraying the nests of 
the tent caterpillar with a special prepara- 
tion of the solution, which worked very 
effectively.” 

Goodoxide is virtually an etheral fluid, 
producing 21,000 times its own in a gas 
that pours like water, and one of the most 
remarkable things about it is that it is 
inexpensive. An acre of growing crops 
can be treated with this material costing a 
little over fifty cents because the concen- 
trate itself costs only forty cents to the 
gallon and for ordinary work it is diluted 
in the ratio of twenty to one, emulsified in 
water. The cost of applying it naturally 
varies, according to the fields and the loca- 
tion of the trees and shrubs, from one dol- 
lar an acre with a spray truck to not over 





three dollars an acre if by hand for one 
man can easily cover an acre in three hours. 
Special work such as golf links would cost 
more. But contrast this situation with the 
report of the Agriculture Department in 
Dept. Circular No. 363 where this rather 
discouraging conclusion is reached: 
“Among the many other materials which 
have been tested are paradichlorobenzene;, 
orthodichlorobenzene, and calcium carbide. 
Of these, only paradichlorobenzene gave 
satisfactory results. When it was drilled 
into the soil at the rate of 300 pounds to 
the acre, as high as 75 per cent mortality 
of the larvez could usually be obtained. At 
present prices, however, the cost of ma- 
terials amounts to about $60 per acre; and, 





since it is effective only in fields where con- 
ditions are suitable, its usefulness for this 
purpose is limited.” 

Also in the same circular I find these 
startling statements issued with all the 
solemnity of official utterance: 

“In the fall of 1919 cyaniding heavily in- 
fested fields was continued, sodium cyanide 
being used at the rate of 165 pounds to the 
acre, in 12,000 gallons of water, and about 
50 acres was thus treated before cold 
weather made it necessary to discontinue 
the work. Counts of larve in these areas, 
both before and after, showed the treat- 
ment to have been from 90 to 95 per cent 
effective. Much work was done during that 
winter in destroying the vegetation on 
headlands, roadsides, and other waste 
places. 

“A final effort was made in 1920 to carry 
out a program of extermination or to ob- 
tain at least a satisfactory reduction of 
infestation. The barrier band was main- 
tained and noneconomic plants along road- 
sides were destroyed by means of weed 
killers of various kinds. Heavily infested 
orchards within the area enclosed by the 
barrier band were kept coated with a spray 
or dust of poison. Unseasonable weather 
during the height of the beetle season, how- 
ever, reduced the efficiency of the handi- 
work. One of the most effective efforts of 
that season was the hand collection of bee- 






tles; although figures are not available for 
the total number of beetles collected by all 
agencies, boys in the neighborhood who 
were paid for collecting beetles brought in 
1,899 pints of them during the season. 
“At the close of the 1920 season it ap- 
peared that the spread of the insect to the 
south and west had apparently been less- 
ened to a considerable extent, but the spread 
to the north and east was very much great- 
er. It was felt by those in charge of the work 
that the effort to secure reduction, or even 
satisfactory control, did not produce results 
justifying further efforts along this line. 
A thorough study of the situation showed 
that, in spite of the work, extermination or 
eradication or even reasonable control had 


Dead sod turned 
back to show 
abundance of grubs 
of the Japanese 
beetle and the depth 
to which they 

feed 


not been secured; on the contrary, the in- 
sect had rapidly increased in numbers year 
by year and the area of infestation had be- 
come greater each season. It seemed evi- 
dent that under these conditions extermina- 
tion of the pest could not be anticipated 
within any reasonable expenditure of funds, 
and all thought of a policy of eradication 
was given up. A consideration of the in- 
crease in numbers of the beetle and the 
spread of later years has fully justified this 
decision.” 

Aside from this think of the millions of 
trees that beautify the landscape, ancient 
land marks marking the historic shrines, 
the bell-topped elms of old New England, 
the trees that only God can grow that have 
been under the scourge of the gypsy moth. 
The old method of spraying the tree with 
a kerosene torch often resulted in injuring 
the limb and a relentless quarantine does 
not seem to suffice where a spray with Good- 
oxide is merely a process of watering the 
plants. Also moving West the farmers on 
Henry Ford’s State of Michigan have 
fought a valiant but losing battle to save 
their corn crop. But eliminating all that 
it will do for growing crops, trees, golf 
links, lawns, and other places of habitation, 
think of what it will do for the large areas 
of mosquito districts, where thousands of 
lives have been sacrificed because there has 
not been a proper protection against the 
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mosquito, the same sort of an insect that 
was conquered by Colonel Gorgas in the 
Panama Canal Zone and eliminated yellow 
fever reclaiming hundreds of cities under 
the ban of the scourge as a place of habi- 
tation to say nothing of the millions of 
acres that were restored to productivity. 
Think of what it will do for the sand 
beaches where the sand fleas disturb the 
recreation days and for the areas threatened 
by the return of the locust plague which 
swept through Kansas several years ago. 
Think of the millions of chestnut trees that 
have fallen under the blight that could have 
been saved and preserved for the romantic 
and poetic images of Longfellow when he 
sang: 


Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands. 


Tradition and habit are often a check to 
progress. But we are now living in the 
age of aviation and radio and the kingdom 
of bugs must take notice. Forests are pro- 
tected from fires by aeroplanes, and aero- 
plane scouts soaring over large areas can 
drop Goodoxide like lead falling from 
heaven, even over the giant Sequia trees of 
California which are the oldest living things 
on earth. The Italians are appalled in 
contemplating the hundred-foot-tall Lom- 
bardy poplars and wondering how they can 
reach the pests nestling in the topmost 
limbs. But aviation has come with the dis- 
covery of Goodoxide which may fall like 
manna in preserving food for the millions 
and making loaves of bread and fruit and 
sustenance possible where only husks and 
gaunt want might otherwise prevail. This 
demonstration of how the on-sweeping pests 
can be checked by a barrage or smoke 
screen of Goodoxide was very thorough. 

Every Agricultural Department, Federal 
or State, should at least pay attention to 
new discoveries like Goodoxide. Agricul- 
tural Colleges should at least keep their 
students informed as to the wonderful de- 
velopments that are coming swift and fast 
as the chemists work in their laboratories 
seeking and searching for every sort of 
combination that will serve a useful and 
practical purpose. The very air we breathe, 
the water we drink, the food we consume, 
and the clothes we wear are safeguarded by 
the patient and selfsacrificing chemist who 
has his thrills in the bliss of creative work 
and there is no darkened mystery or sooth- 
saying environment associated with the 
modern chemist. Here in skyscrapers at a 
height almost equal to the Washington mon- 
ument were facts revealed that mean the 
lengthening of the span of life for millions 
of people and insuring both the grower and 
the consumer against those worriments and 
the needless waste which lead on inevitably 
to poverty, want and distress if not checked 
in time. 

It made a wonderful afternoon to see this 
mysterious white gas spreading over the 
soil and weaving itself in the foliage of 
shrub, vine, and tree like a magic wand 
bringing back life to the dying limb like 
a veritable resurrection of vegetation be- 
fore our eyes. Here amid a myriad of bot- 


tles, vials and scales of a laboratory a secret 
more important than ancient alchemy was 
unfolded. Here they were doing more than 
making synthetic gold, they were pointing 
the way to save showers of gold for the 
working man, the longsuffering farmers 
who are today, as they ever have been, the 
very backbone of human existence. 

In the afternoon glow of this eventful 
day I witnessed the demise of more beetles 
than ever before in the same length of time. 
I thought of the days, of the weary hours, 
spent in picking potato bugs and the smell 
of burning them in kerosene and other 














from an elm showing characteristic 
injury by the Japanese beetle 





pastimes of my early days on the farm. In 
the collection of insects killed were grass- 
hoppers, corn borers, lizards and all sorts 
of other insects that infest the smiling 
fields. It only illustrated that when one 
has to go another arrives and it graphically 
recalls the famine days caused by the lo- 
custs described in the Bible. 

All nature is a fight and a survival of the 
fittest. Mankind through the mind has been 
able to protect itself from the millions of 
pests that have come and gone since the 
ancient days. There are those living who 
can recall the grasshopper plague in Kan- 
sas. Eternal vigilance was the price of life 
as well as liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness as accorded in the opening phrase of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

The function of the Department of Agri- 
culture in protecting the farmers and their 
sources of food supply is of more vital im- 
portance to the people to-day than any other 
department of the government. So the 
thought came to me, why has not our alert 
Agricultural Department known more about 
Goodoxide and the practical and effective 
experiments they have conducted in Penn- 
sylvania as mentioned before. The Depart- 
ment has pictured the onsweep on arrival 
of the enemy, but why not more about the 
remedies to save the billions of dollars lost 
to the farmers through the ravages of in- 
sect life. More than two hundred million 
is spent every year in fighting the parasiti- 
cal insects in the United States with no real 


results and a loss of two billions to crops 
goes on every year. 

The future of -chemical warfare will be 
against the corn borer, Japanese beetle, and 
the boll-weevil instead of destroying human 
life. The human race has discovered that 
it has a common enemy and that if all the 
parasitical life destroying food and crops 
is wiped out, there would be few nations in 
the world that would know such a thing as 
poverty and want. As the population of 
the world increases man’s food supply must 
be protected or the people will perish. 
There are ants and insects that have made 
veritable Edens on earth uninhabitable in 
the tropics. 

Last September while walking through 
the parks of Washington I found the trees 
surrounded with the familiar caterpillar 
with his family that looked like the Pied 
Piper of Hamlin. The caterpillars were al- 
ready laying siege and bombarding the 
trees and had gained positions of advan- 
tage in the surrounding trees that made it 
look like a veritable bug zoo. . It only illus- 
trates again how the pleasures as well as 
the pests and parasites of life are like Rus- 
sel Conwell’s “Acres of diamonds lying 
before our very door.” 

While America is asleep apparently on 
this impending and extending catastrophe 
to crops, experts in all parts of Europe and 
other foreign countries are making a pil- 
grimage to the Goodoxide Laboratories to 
learn something concerning a discovery 
that is nothing short of revolutionary. The 
Austrian Ambassador at Washington, as 
well as those from Czecho-Slovakia, Ger- 
many, The Netherlands, France, Italy, Eng- 
land and other countries have sent their 
experts to this strategic spot in little old 
New York where the demonstrations have 
been made that bring hope to the agrarian 
interests all over the world. Goodoxide, 
they have discovered, goes farther than 
anything of its kind because it de-hydrates 
the insect without injury to plant life. In 
other words, it discovered the almost 
supernatural distinction between humans 
and insects. The mixture is so diluted and 
emulsified that it is effective in destroying 
insect life and at the same time giving the 
plant what might be termed a “clean bath,” 
which is the primary essential to all health. 
Ernest Thompson-Seton says: “If mankind 
does not find something to destroy insect 
life—insects will destroy the human race.” 


* * * 


Every reader of these lines within the 
affected areas and especially those in the 
surrounding areas should at once take ac- 
tion. Write your Congressman or Senator 
and keep your public servant posted because 
parasites grow and multiply while you 
sleep. The yellow peril is at hand in the 
form of the Japanese beetle. Once aroused 
on this subject the Congress of the United 
States, entrusted with the welfare of the 
nation, must do something more than has 
been done or the clouds of food shortage 
that are now no larger than a man’s hand 
may result in even a famine over this 
smiling land we call “Our Country.” 
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Keeping Up With Post-Graduate Work 


Dr. C. C. Reid, of Denver, an outstanding Osteopath—His rule has been to take at least one 
post-graduate course every year—His welcome to the National Convention 


HILE in Denver one does not think 
much concerning illness, for as a 
health center the city has long held 

a high place, not only in altitude a mile 
high, but in the vital statistics of the coun- 
try. Denver seems to be among the cities 
that believe in prevention as well as cures. 
One of the agencies for keeping well while 
you are well, and getting well if you are not 
well, is osteopathy. When the osteopaths 
held their national convention in Denver 
in July, 1927, Dr. C. C. Reid welcomed his 
brother practitioners to his home city as the 
presiding officer of the opening sessions of 
the convention. His greetings had the 
wholesome heartiness of the West. 


There were delegates from every State 
in the Union, enjoying the wonderful 
mountain rides from Denver, for it is said 
that there are more mountain peaks within 
fifty miles from Denver than any city in 
the world, and this healthiness of the cli- 
mate, Dr. Reid insists is a great aid in the 
prevention as well as the cure of human 
ailments. Dr. Reid is an ardent student 
as well as a successful practitioner. He 
finds in every case something that throws 
a light on the problems that he has met in 
his thorough research and vigorous post- 
graduate work. The action and reaction 
of climatic conditions have their phases, 
but Dr. Reid believes first that a knowledge 
of the human structure in all its relations 
is basic. 

The discussions at the meeting over 
which he decided were most fascinating 
revelations of the achievements of osteop- 
athy, with references harking back to the 
days when Dr. A. T. Still, the founder, 
heralded the conviction that a thorough 
knowledge of anatomy and the functions of 
every vital organ, bone and muscle, had 
their intimate relation to the governing 
power of the nerves, and that adjustment 
and balance was as essential in the human 
body as in all the plans of Nature. 

The convention was a revelation as to 
the literature and apparatus that have been 
devised to develop osteopathy. The fact 
that many Boards of Health throughout the 
country have included members of the 
osteopath profession tells the story of its 
rapid advancement in gaining and holding 
the confidence of the people. Year by 
year the practice of osteopathy is expand- 
ing, embracing and utilizing all the basic 
principles of the profession in practice. 

The reception and social activities of the 


of Osteopathy at Denver 


convention indicated a personnel that re- 
flected the sturdy personalities who are 
devoting their lives to a career that was 
under a ban and met the scoff and scorn of 
reactionaries thirty years ago. The prog- 
ress of the country is more clearly empha- 
sized in gatherings of this sort, where 





Dr. C. C. Reid e 


people represent ideas, than in the mere 
exhibition of mechanical or material prog- 
ress. Every town, city, village and ham- 
let in the country now has its quota of 
osteopaths, represented by men and women 
of high standing in their respective com- 
munities. 

Born in Marion, Illinois, “Down in 
Egypt, the county of Bob Ingersoll and 
General Logan,” Dr. Reid had what some 
folks might call a “‘head start’’ towards 
making a place and a name for himself in 
the world. Dr. Reid received his early 
education in the public schools of William- 
son County, Illinois, and went three years 
to college at the Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, after which he taught 
for five years in the public schools. 

As in the case of so many successful men 
in any vocation, Dr. Reid’s desire from 
early life was to be that in which he has 
attained such marked success—a physician. 
Even though he was well on the way to 
becoming an educator, and probably a 
great one, it wasn’t his ambition. Oste- 
opathy attracted attention along in the 


nineties, at which time Dr. Reid was about 
to enter a medical college. After an inves- 
tigation of its merits, he decided to study 


_ osteopathy, which he has practised for 


twenty-eight years. 


Dr. Reid has many interests in addition 
to his profession, being a member of numer- 
ous Masonic bodies, and active in all of 
them. He early became a member of the 
Christian Church or Church of the Disci- 
ples, and taught a Sunday-school class of 
one hundred and fifty young people for 
twenty-three years. He is chairman of the 
general board of the Central Christian 
Church, Denver. He was a charter mem- 
ber and the first president of the Denver 
Lions Club in 1917. The club now has 
about two hundred members. He was one 
of the organizers and is among the group of 
perpetual members of the Shrine Country 
Club of Denver. 


After graduating at the American School 
of Osteopathy at Kirkville, Missouri, in 
1899, he took a post-graduate course at the 
S. S. Still College of Osteopathy, Des 
Moines, Iowa, in 1902. Dr. Reid is also a 
graduate with a degree of M. D. of the 
Denver Homeopathic Medical College, 
which he obtained in 1896. His natural 
ability as an instructor secured for him the 
position as teacher of physical diagnosis in 
the Denver Homeopathic Medical College 
during the following two years of 1906 and 
1907. Dr. Reid has been a consistent 
seeker for knowledge in all phases of his 
profession. A rule adopted years ago by 
Dr. Reid is to take at least one post-gradu- 
ate course annually. The following tabu- 
lation of his activity in following out this 
rule shows a most remarkable accomplish- 
ment: 

Post-graduate summer course, 1908, in 
the Denver University Medical College; 
post-graduate work, summer of 1911, in the 
Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat College; 
post-graduate summer course, 1912, in the 
Colorado University College of Medicine; 
in 1912-1913, a year in the clinic depart- 
ment on the eye at the Colorado Univer- 
sity College of Medicine; post-graduate 
summer course in the eye department of 
the Colorado University College of Medi- 
cine in 1914; during 1915 directed a section 
on dissection in the Denver Dental College; 
in 1916 took private clinic course on eye, 
ear, nose and throat under Dr. J. E. Valle 
of New York; during the summer of 1916 
attended clinics at the Chicago Eye, Ear, 
Continued on page 128 
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Ruth Elder’s Epic Flight a Glorious Triumph 


Dramatic description of the historic flight of Ruth Elder, the dauntless and daring American girl, 
on the longest over-water flight ever made — Tragic moments at the “‘life stream’’ hour 
of 3 a. m.—Rescue and explosion off the Azores that turned a glorious defeat 
into a supreme victory for humans in the conquest of the air 


By CAPTAIN STEPHEN D. DAY, O.R.C. 


carries Government License number 

675 as an air pilot, has written the 
first chapter in her New York-Paris odys- 
sey and written it brave- 


Rex ELDER, the nonchalant, who 


tiss Field late one Autumn afternoon. 
Before her danced the wonderful mirage 

of Paris. Forgotten was the grim toll of 

“brave men and women whom the Atlantic 


bergh carried, and with at least 400 miles 
more dangerous water hazard to confront 
them, these two shoved off with apparently 
as much unconcern as if they were flying to 
Philadelphia. 





ly. Her plans had been 
well laid to make the 
longest over-water hop 
ever attempted. No bet- 
ter flier than George 
Haldeman, her co-pilot, 
could have been selected. 

The plane was a Stin- 
son Detroiter Monoplane, 
one of the best of Ameri- 
can land planes and was 
a sister ship of the fa- 
mous “Pride of Detroit,” 
which Brock and Schlee 
flew more than half 
around the world. Her 
motor was the marvelous 
Wright Whirlwind, 200 
horse-power radial motor 
—the same type which 
carried Colonel Lindbergh 
to Paris and Clarence 
Chamberlin far into Ger- 
many. 

Fired by Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s history-making 
flight, Ruth Elder deter- 
mined to be the first wom- 
an to follow in her illus- 
trious predecessor’s foot- 
steps. Ruth was employed 
in a dental office in Lake- 
land at the time, but was 
evidently more interested 
in flights than in fillings. 

Born in Anniston, Ala- 
bama, twenty-three years 
ago, it is said that when 
she was a school girl she 
was always to be found around a flying field 
learning what she could about the difficult 
art of keeping a heavier-than-air machine 
aloft with safety. Ruth was learning about 
flying all the time. In Lakeland she met 
George Haldeman, who taught her how to 
fly. This placed her flying training in the 
best possible hands. 

Under George Haldeman’s capable in- 
struction Ruth soon became skilled in fly- 
ing. Buying a two-seater Waco plane, she 
was able to exercise her hobby to her 
heart’s content. It is easy to understand 
how she moved by successive steps nearer 
and nearer to her goal. Obsessed by one 
burning desire—Paris or bust—she carried 
on until the day of achievement, when she 
and George Haldeman bounced the good 
ship, “American Girl,” off the turf of Cur- 








landing at sea 


had claimed to prove that the rich prizes of 
fame and treasure were not to be won out 
of hand. The ship was heavily loaded. 
High test gasoline, oil, food, signal flares, 
air-tight pneumatic suits and lipsticks all 
were part of the cargo that was carried on 
that far-flung flight. 

You may be sure that it took courage to 
plan and execute such an undertaking. 
They planned nothing less than to make the 
longest over-water flight ever attempted by 
man—much less woman. It would have 
been comparatively easy to have jumped off 
from Newfoundland and by so doing would 
have cut their flight over water to 2100 
miles. 

It was not necessary to attempt such a 
terrific flight. Carrying better than 600 
pounds more live load than Colonel Lind- 





I asked Ruth several 
weeks ago if she would 
not reconsider her plans 
and enter the New York- 
Spokane non-stop race. 
The first prize was $10,- 
000, and it would have 
been comparatively easy 
to win. 

Ruth shook her head 
and smiled away all argu- 
ment. “No,” she said, 
“we intend to fly to Paris 
and nothing will change 
my plans. I would like to 
enter the Spokane race 
and I believe we could 
win it, but there can be 
no change in what I have 
planned to do. -I will be 
the first American girl to 
fly from New York to 
Paris.” 

Ruth enjoys the rare 
distinction of being one 

~ of two women who belong 
to “Ye Ancient and Se- 
cret Order of Quiet Bird- 
men.” She shares this 
honor with Fraulein Thea 

Rasche, the great German 

aviatrix, who has been 

thrilling America by 
stunt flying her little red 

Flamingo plane. 

Among the flying fra- 
ternity skepticism was 
the keynote when the big, 
yellow-winged “American 

Girl” landed easily on Curtiss Field pre- 
paratory to the series of tests which would 
culminate in the do or die attempt to span 
the Atlantic once more. 

However, this skepticism didn’t last long. 
We had speculated on whether it was a new 
cigarette that was to be exploited or an- 
other and a more dashing phase of “Glori- 
fying the American Girl,” but it was very 
soon apparent to us that Ruth Elder meant 
business; that she had every intention of 
making the same attempt that had sent 
many of her co-pilots to instant death. We 
learned with ever increasing respect that 
neither she nor George Haldeman were on¢ 
bit daunted by the terrible casualty list of 
men and planes. These pioneers who had 
dared a tilt with the Atlantic Ocean and 
lost. 
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Just before they hopped off, Fore- to buffet and shake their tiny speck of a was a break in the oil line somewhere with 


caster Kimball of 
the Government 
Weather Bureau, 
warned them of a 
Jow pressure area 
east off mid At- 
lantic and north 
of the Azores. 
Having this in 
mind the  part- 
ners in their 
great adventure 
planned to fly 
South upon reach- 
ing this storm. 
Now, most 
storms revolve 
counter clock-wise 
with an ever in- 
creasing velocity 
of wind toward 
the centre so that 
in figuring on -fly- 
ing to the South 
they knew that 
this would put 
the storm wind 
on the tail of their 
plane. 
Everything 
worked out as 
was forecast. The 
storm was very 
severe and cov- 
ered a very wide 
area. No one can a 
ever know what 
those two went 
through all that 
long, black night, aloft over the waste of 
waters. Luminous dancing dials to guide 
by, howling winds, sleet and beating rain 
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Ruth Elder of Lakeland, Florida, and George W. Haldeman, co-pilot and navigator. Miss Elder pictured below 
carrying provisions to “The American Girl” just before she and Haldeman took off on their flight 


plane. A thing of wood, wire, steel and in- 
flammable fuel-fighting, fighting to gain the 
goal. Only the steady, even throb of a per- 
fectly attuned motor to assure them that 
they still had a bare chance. To stay aloft 
at all under such conditions was a super- 
human flying exploit, and to bring her 
through and weather the storm has placed 
these two among the Immortals. 

When everything looked blackest, when 
the storm was at its height, when human 
endurance had been strained beyond the 
breaking point, the terrible hazard of ice 
forming on the ship became apparent. It 
seemed to be the end. It was a last, de- 
spairing chance, but fighting on and with 
George at the controls, Ruth opened the 
door of the cockpit and threw out many of 
the extra cans of gasoline which were to 
have been their reserve supply to carry 
them through. 

Together they passed that dread point in 
the night, between three and four o’clock, 
when the life stream of human energy is 
at its lowest ebb. Slowly the storm abated, 
reluctantly the night gave way to a pale, 
watery dawn. Steadily the “American Girl” 
flew on. They were low on gas and knew 
they had to find a ship ere ever they reached 
the main land. Straining their eyes ever 
forward as day broke and reassured by the 
even throb of the motor, hopes rose again 
that they would win through. 

Hoping against hope that they would 
sight a vessel, George suddenly noticed 
their oil pressure going down. Now at last 
the end seemed in sight. Evidently there 


no possible chance 
for repairs. 
George and 
Ruth knew that 
altitude would 
give them a great 
radius of gliding 
angle, so he put 
the stout ship up 
higher and high- 
er in the hope 
that, should their 
motor cease for 
lack of lubricant, 
they could glide 
to a great dis- 
tance. For five in- 
terminable hours 
they flew on, the 
heat from their 
laboring motor 
ever mounting. 
And at last that 
blessed oil tanker, 
wallowing along 
at eight knots an 
hour—could they 
reach her? 
Miraculously 
their motor held 
up and these stol- 
id Dutch sailors 
saw this. great 
winged bird fly 
low over them 
asking the ques- 
tion they must 
know: “Where 
am I?” And then 
the landing—a perfect bit of avigation—and 
Ruth and George stand on the wings and 
wait for their rescuers. “Save George,” 
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cries Ruth, for she | had 
her life-saver’s suit on and 
George couldn’t swim. 

How anxious they were to 
save their good ship and when 
it seemed that they would be 
successful in this, two mys- 


terious explosions occurred 
which burned her up before 
their eyes. 


This is easily explained. 
They carried calcium signal 
fires which ignite when they 
come in contact with water. 
So was lost the “American 
Girl”—a plane to be listed in 
the glorious company of the 
“Columbia,” the ‘Woolaroc,” 
the “Spirit of St. Louis” and 
the “Pride of Detroit.” 

When these two felt the 
comparatively solid deck of 
the “Barendrecht” under 
them, they knew that theirs 
was the most glorious of fail- 
ures, that in defeat they had 
won and that theirs was the 
victory. 

Ruth will fly across the At- 
lantic next Spring and the 
whole world will acclaim this 
cool, daring girl for her in- 
domitable will and courage. 


*” Oo” * 


Lindy is back! Exactly at 
2 P.M., October 23d, he rolled 
the wheels of the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” on the turf of Mitchell 
Field and completed the great- 
est task that he has tried so 
far. 

He flew 22,500 miles, vis- 
ited forty-eight States and 
made eighty-two successful 
landings. Only once was he 
late. That was in Portland, 
Maine, where he was delayed 
by a bad fog. 

The Colonel has earned a 
vacation; it’s time he had one. 
I think he has his mind set 
on a little duck shoot in the 
near future. Uncle Sam wants 
him in the Service, every air- 
craft manufacturer in the 
country wants him too, and I 
hear the Diplomatic Service 
could use a dozen like him. 

Whatever he does, he will 
perform his task to the best 
of his ability. 


x « * 


Frances Grayson’s amphib- 
ian, “The Dawn,” is back once 
more resting on the sands of 
Old Orchard Beach. This 
time one of her motors failed 
after getting four hundred 
and fifty miles out. 

Quickly dumping 260 gal- 
lons of gasoline, her pilot, 





Miss Ruth Elder, the dauntless Alabama girl who was picked up in far-off A 
on the longest over-water flight ever attempted. yak arsed in " The J yy ae wm 
Girl” plane. As she appears in her work-a-day attire greeting fans 
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Wilmer Stultz, found that 
“The Dawn” flew easily and 
steadily on one motor and re- 
sponded quickly to the con- 
trols. 

A short time before the mo- 
tor went wrong they had 
sighted a vessel, the “Coaho- 
ma County,” of the American 
Diamond Line, so an S. O. S. 
was sent to her at once. 

The Captain  wirelessed 
back to them that he would 
stand by and suggested they 
land in the lee of his vessel if 
necessary. 

The sea was as smooth as 
glass with a few rain drops 
pattering down. A _ quick 
council of war decided them 
to fly back to their starting 
point. 

This attempt proves the 
great value of multi-motored 
planes and especially of am- 
phibians, or flying boats, in 
trans-oceanic attempts. 

“The Dawn” is the only 
plane of its type in America 
which can make a non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic. 
Her designer, Michael Glu- 
hareff, who is Chief Engineer 
of the Sikorsky Aircraft Cor- 
poration, deserves the highest 
praise for his wonderful de- 
sign. 

* * * 

And now the “fool proof” 
plane. Of course, Clarence 
Chamberlain is the last man 
in the world to need this kind 
of a ship, yet he was putting 
one through its paces yester- 
day. Much after the manner 
of the performance of the 
little Farman Sport Biplane. 
Clarence astonished the crowd 
by floating down in the air 
after losing flying speed. He 
“pan caked” perfectly, making 
a real eggshell landing. 

The ship is built by Lud- 
ington of Philadelphia. It is 
equipped with a Siemens- 
Halske 55 H. P., air-cooled 
motor, with a 25-foot wing- 
spread, and weighs but 500 
pounds. 

Clarence actually had the 
little ship under control when 
its forward speed was only 
fifteen miles per hour. The 
great value of such a perform- 
ance is apparent to all. 

Imagine what it means if it 
should become necessary to 
land a plane in a very small 
area; and imagine how the 
sport loving flying public will 
take up flying with a plane 
like this to handle! 
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Sunny Scenes Under Skies of “Old Toledo” 


The ancient capital of old Spain—The Citadel City of the Plains —Home of El Greco, the 
master painter —The historic cathedral and old bridge spanning the Tagus 


IRST of all I had to eliminate the Buck- 
Fk eye accent and call it To-la-do, long 

“a” instead of using the “e” that 
triples on the tongue of the railroad brake- 
men entering the metropolis of northwest 
Ohio. Many of the cities in Spain have 
their distinctive enchantments heralded by 
travelers and writers according to inclina- 
tion and birth, but on one thing all agree— 
that the charm of Toledo, the historic capi- 
tal city on the hill, has an irresistible fas- 
cination for tourists, and has become al- 
most a passion with enthusiastic artists. 
The warmth of clear blue skies, the soft 
coloring of tender light, suffused in pris- 
matic tints, the rugged picturesqueness of 
varied vistas in the ancient city on a sightly 
eminence, rising abruptly in the great cen- 
tral plateau plains of Spain, all seem to play 
their part in the lure of Toledo. 

When the motor of the American Am- 
bassador swept by, the peasants, either 
walking or riding on the highway leading 
to Toledo, saluted with a smile. They 
seemed to have heard of “Morray,” as Alex- 
ander P. Moore was called by his Spanish 
friends. During a trip of a few hours out 
from Madrid, sweeping past fields on either 
side that reminded me of the bonanza wheat 
fields of the Dakotas, we passed a great 
procession of travelers—a caravan of 
“covered wagons” that creaked with the 
song of centuries. To bear out further the 
appearance of antiquity, in the fields were 
age-old irrigation wells, like well-sweeps— 
propelled by blind mules going about in a 
circle—part of a system which, disregard- 
ing age, has been pronounced by the United 
States Agricultural Department the best 
ever devised. And in August one sees in 
these fields family groups, threshing as in 
the days when Ruth gleaned in the fields of 
Boaz. 

An American girl motoring along the 
road through these fields, and becoming 
whitened by the fine particles of chaff, 
turned to her escort and said: “Now for 
some chaffing! These fields recall the words 
of the old song, 


What’s the use of dying, 
To keep the flag a-flying? 
If the wind won’t blow, 
It can’t fly away. 


“What happens to the threshing business 
when the wind won’t blow?” 

They tried to figure this out as they mer- 
rily sped on. Like a castle nestling in the 
clouds surrounded by a terrestrial moat 
were the spires and stone walls of “old To- 
ledo,” for which the most ancient arches of 
the Alcantara, spanning the Tagus River, 
might have served as a drawbridge. At the 


end of the tunnel-like arches is a statue of 
Charles the Fifth, in so woebegone a con- 
dition that it was almost impossible to rec- 
ognize the features as those of a human be- 
ing. . Looking back through the ancient 
Moorish gate of Puerta del Sol, we had a 
witching pastoral view of sheep and goats, 
grazing on the hills as they have for ages 
past. Here and there were many little 





donkeys, piloted by either a small boy, a 
man, or a woman. The tiny senors under 
the big hats were delighted at the sight of 
the big senor from America being assisted 
in mounting the rump of a tiny donkey in 
order to add picturesque interest to the 
souvenir album collection to show the folks 
at home. 

Proceeding along the steep winding 
streets of the city, we came to the zoco, or 
square, and then on to the famous cathed- 
ral, thronged at the entrance. Groups of 
young girls, wearing mantillas, wrinkled old 
men, wizened women, peasants, grandees, 
and tourists mingled indiscriminately—a 
thousand souls with but a single thought 
—reflected the religious devotion of the 
country as they passed into the cathedral 
to worship. 

Naturally an editor would seek first in 
Toledo the home of Cervantes, born in Al- 
cala de Henares. On reaching the house, 
after descending a street of steps that had 
a suggestion of old Jerusalem, I came upon 
the abode of the author of “Don Quixote.” 
I lifted my hat as I stood reading the old 
tablet. The first floor of the old inn was a 
stable, and pungent odors prevailed, but that 


was forgotten in the refreshing memories 
of the time when I first read of the exploits 
of de la Mancha. The balconies of wood on 
the second floor indicated the origin of the 
antique effect of the stairways in Floridian 
Spanish homes. Ascending the old stair- 
way, I turned and knocked at the very door 
which Cervantes had doubtless opened many 
times to callers who interrupted him to 


En route to 
Toledo 
from 
Madrid 


present bills due, or perhaps to friends who 
dropped in for a chat and glass of wine. 
Cervantes was in debt and his biographers 
tell us that he hurried his books to com- 
pletion in later days with a sensational 
turn, in order that they might become prov- 
erbial “best sellers” in quick time and re- 
plenish his depleted revenue. The genius 
of Cervantes was under the same ominous 
cloud of debt that saddened the last days of 
Mozart, Robert Burns, Sir Walter Scott 
and even our own Mark Twain. 

Entering from a narrow picturesque 
street brimful of lurid color, we passed 
numerous small groups begging for any- 
thing American in the way of cigarettes. 
They had mastered enough English to be 
understood. Passing through an old door, 
worm eaten with age and creaking on its 
hinges with its burden of years, on through 
a low-studded room, with little stairways 
leading up and down, I rambled over the 
same floors paced by Cervantes silently in 
pursuit of new ideas. 

The shrine of artists in Toledo is the 
home and studio of El Greco. Through a 
narrow street and stooping to pass through 
the doors, we entered the studio where the 
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tall Greek worked. The outlook was pic- 
turesque from the north window, leading 
out to the little garden where the fountain, 
unchanged, still sings its sylvan song as in 
the days of the master. The house was 
built originally by a wealthy Jew who had 





fled an exile from Palestine. Later it passed 
into the hands of El Greco, who came to 
Spain from Greece, carrying from that 
cradle of culture the glory of the Grecian 
art into Iberia. Of ashen gray or purplish 
tints, his pictures are easily recognized by 
the distinctive features of his figures, al- 
ways conspicuous for their deathly pallor 
and unusually long, thin, and sad faces, a 
glorification of melancholy expression, so 
popular in these times. 

Quite noticeable for these characteristics 
are his bold and impressive portraits of the 
twelve apostles, which in portraiture pro- 
vide a pictorial flash of the distinctive in- 
dividualities of the authors of the New Tes- 
tament. Owing to the bad focusing of one 
of his eyes—a form of chronic astigma- 
tism—E] Greco’s proportions and technique 
were faulty, but this seems to enhance the 
enduring. power of his pictures. They leave 
a halo of remembrance that is associated 
with ghosts and the unfathomable myster- 
ies of death. 

In the Primate’s residence, we met Car- 
dinal Reig y Cassanova, Archbishop of To- 
ledo and Primate of Spain, who was then 
contemplating a visit to the United States. 
The simplicity of his surroundings and the 
earnest and sincere welcome we received 
from this medium-sized, dark-eyed man of 
the red hat warmed our hearts toward Es- 
pana. He was interested in hearing about 
America, and asked questions in rapid suc- 
cession. 

When his queries concerning the United 
States had been answered to the best of my 
ability, we plied him with questions about 
his own land. He arose, threw open the 
windows, and stood on the balcony overlook- 
ing the roofs which almost topped the spire 
of the cathedral, his small figure silhouetted 
in the window like an engraving in an old 
art book. 


“We revere every stone of tkis massive 
structure,” he declared. “This is the 
church that the Virgin visited, and here 
she was crowned a queen.” 

Under his direction we visited the rooms 
where the royal treasures are kept; the 
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golden robes of royalty and of the digni- 
taries of the church for centuries past. 
The art treasures were a museum in them- 
selves—the old plate, jewels, and precious 
stones brought from other lands; trophies 
and decorations dating back to the days of 
Spanish supremacy, when a Toledo blade 
was a trusty friend, and swordmanship was 
an art as well as a method of personal de- 





fense. There was also an array of silver 
globes studded with precious gems com- 
memorating the discovery of America—an 
event which inspired artists and craftsmen 
of that period. 

Inside the stately cathedral, counted one 
of the most interesting and historic in Eu- 
rope, the high altar is adorned with old 


wood carvings of beauty unparalleled. 
Scores of candles gleamed and flickered in 
the sombre shadows of the impressive spa- 
ciousness. At one end the figures of angels 
were portrayed as just emerging from the 
clouds. Looking closer, we discovered that 
the entrancing lighting effect secured for 
this wonderful setting in the dome was ob- 
tained through an open space where the 
sun, through an opening in the great roof, 
served to perfectly illuminate the canvas. 
The arches in the cathedral suggested a 
great forest, and recalled the time when the 
trees of the forest primeval inspired the 
architects, in the days when mankind was 
young, to utilize the graceful arch and curve 
of the trunk and limbs of stately groves in 
Gothic architecture. 


Leaving the cathedral, Buddy Basque be- 
gan a search for a genuine “Toledo blade.” 
In one souvenir shop he drew his hand 
knowingly over the steel. Delighted and 
happy to have discovered so valuable a relic 
in old Toledo, he was eager to test his shin- 
ing weapon, shortly after, impaling a de- 
fenseless melon in a grocery shop, or “co- 
mestible.” Sad to relate, the “blade” turned 
on its back like toy store tin. Disgusted, 
he marched direct to another shop and pur- 
chased an Ever-ready Safety, declaring it 
was the only blade he had discovered in old 
Toledo. 


Upon the advice of a Spanish friend, we 
visited in the outskirts an old apothecary 
shop, now a convent, in hopes of finding 
real “Toledo hardware.” Inside the con- 
vent was an old well—labelled “poison.” At 
the right were the gloomy quarters of the 
ancient mixer of potions. Cabinets with 
handsomely inlaid secret drawers remain 
still intact, and the mortar and pestle well 


Gardens of 
El Greco’s 
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preserved that were used in the preparation 
of drugs hundreds of years ago. It was in 
such shops that the alchemists of ancient 
Iberia dreamed of making synthetic gold. 
Tradition insists that this was the labora- 
tory in which many of the subtle and deadly 
poisons of the Borgias were compounded for 
the purpose of putting human beings out 
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of the way with neatness and dispatch. 
From the gloomy contemplation of this old 
apothecary shop we met outside a proces- 
sion of children dressed in white, carrying 
fowers and wreaths. It was All Souls’ Day, 
and in common with rites carried on for 
generations, the children observed the day 
in memory of their deceased friends and 
relatives. The observance is somewhat 
similar to our own May-time Memorial Day. 

A passing tandem team of donkeys at- 
tracted Bud’s attention, for he was always 
looking for these long-eared little beasts to 
give a quaint touch to a sketch. The good- 
natured driver descended from his “‘covered 
wagon” and held his animals, while Buddy 
snapped a picture. When the driver re- 
mounted, he gathered up the reins, muttered 
a “God-go-with-you,” accompanied with a 
string of other phrases which puzzled Bud, 
owing to limited knowledge of Spanish fe- 
licitations. He thought the dark-skinned 
friend was politely scolding him, and made 
his peace with an extra duro. 

Looking from the old gateway of Toledo, 
we viewed the battlefields surrounding the 
city where the conflicts between Goth, Ro- 
man, Moor, and Spaniard were fought to a 
bitter finish; where cavalcades of horse- 
men in shining armor, carrying spears-and 
fluttering banners, gave color to a scene we 
can now witness only in motion pictures. 
For was it not an American motion-picture 
man, Douglas Fairbanks, who insisted, after 
seeing the real costumes at the Spanish 
Court, that they were spending too much 
in Hollywood on the wardrobe for the pro- 
ductions representing courtiers surrounding 
the flash of a throne scene. From these 
fields, too, thousands in the flower of young 
Spanish manhood went off to the crusades 
in Palestine; for adventures in unknown 
lands; to cross the plateaus of the mid- 
lands, or to the primeval forests of Amer- 
ica, only to die from treachery, thirst, ‘star- 
vation, or by the sword of the enemy. In 
old Toledo the history of Rome, Gaul and 
Iberia mingled to remain until the Moslems 
were driven from the soil of Espana, mark- 
ing the recession and ebb tide of Moham- 
medan conquest and influence in Europe. 

Guided by a sad-faced Marrano boy, 
Buddy Basque and I paid a visit to the 
“Posada de la Hermandad” or “House of the 
Brotherhood.” It stands at the head of a 
narrow street which runs into the center of 
Toledo. From the house, the street runs 
perhaps hundreds of feet down to the River 
Tagus. Here the river runs through a 
deep cavern of rock. Above is a sort of 
promontory, with a platform where only 
one individual can stand at atime. Beneath 
is a black pool of great depth. On the little 
platform, the condemned was compelled to 
stand, blindfolded. A knock on the head, 
and the waters closed over him. Our Mar- 
rano boy pointed out the deep-trodden path 


from the Poseda to the river, and, looking 
up at us with an expression compounded 
partly of fear, whispered: “Here they once 
killed the Jews.” It was like a descendant 
of Colonial days telling the story of “burn- 
ing the witches at Salem.” 

From the contemplation of this gruesome 
spot, a visit to the famous old synagogue, 
“Santa Maria la Blanca,” built in the thir- 
teenth century by the opulent Jewish com- 
munity of Toledo, was refreshing. Follow- 
ing an outbreak the Arabs seized the syna- 
gogue from the Jews and converted it into 





a mosque. After serving this purpose for 
many years, the edifice was returned to the 
Jews, only to have it taken from them again 
by the Spaniards, who transformed it into a 
church. Now a national monument, a tab- 
let has been placed over the entrance, stat- 
ing that the building was once a synagogue, 
and was taken from the Jews in 1404. The 
interior contains twenty-eight exquisite 
arches, the cornices of which are richly em- 
bellished with carvings. Throughout there 
is the most delicate and convincing evidence 
of the opulence of the Jewish community 
before the Inquisition. 

From the “Santa Maria la Blanca” our 
guide led us to the “Sinagoga del Transito,” 
or New Synagogue. Five hundred years 
ago, he explained—and he seemed to know 
well the history of the tragic period in the 
life of his ancestors—the wealthy Jews of 
Toledo came here in all their Sabbath finery 
to pray. 








The interior is one of the most impressive 
sights in Spain. Spacious and lofty, its 
walls are of the purest Colmenar marble, 
seemingly porous, but white as milk and 
hard as granite. From similar material the 
royal palace at Madrid was constructed. 

When the Hebrews were exiled from 
Spain, those living in Toledo, according to 
our Marrano guide, were unable to bear the 
thought of their place of worship falling 
into the hands of the Christians and the 
holy script on the walls being profaned. It 
was decided to plaster up the lettering and 


The 
bridgehead 
on the 
Alcantara at 
Toledo 


make the walls appear perfectly white and 
smooth, and leave it in charge of a sexton 
who, in order that he might remain, was 
publicly to embrace Christianity, while pri- 
vately protecting the house of worship and 
preserving the faith of his fathers. 

Today Toledo has another protector of 
its glorious past in the noble personality of 
the Marquis de la Vega Inclan. Out of his 
own fortune this illustrious man has bought 
many historical buildings and parts of 
towns. He plans to preserve these perma- 
nently that visitors to Spain may experi- 
ence a touch of this poetic grandeur. The 
Marquis owns so much of this particular 
city that, in addition to all his other titles, 
people have added the appreciative and 
affectionate name: “The Master of Toledo.” 

In all my dreams of happy hours in 
vivid Spain, old Toledo is a high spot in 
the picture, with its witching colors and 
isolation, supreme on the heights, as defiant 
and fascinating as in the times when it was 
counted the supreme prize for invaders—a 
magnet that still attracts with undiminished 
power in modern days, when tourists, in- 
stead of armed warriors, lay siege to the 
city to share in the charm of its traditions. 
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Where Washington Enjoyed His Recreation 


The banks of the Potomac which were the sites of many stately Colonial mansions—Superb yachting, 
fishing, hunting and recreational area adjoining George Washington’s home is the location 
of the new Mount Vernon Yacht and Country Club, where prominent yachtsmen, 
golfers, hunters, polo and tennis devotees foregather in vacation days 


OOKING out upon the placid Potomac 
a: from the home of my friend Judge J. 
W. Price, the charm of this particular 
historic spot enthralled me. There was a ten- 
der moonlight shedding a radiant light over 





transportation for the young republic. The 
rolling hills of Maryland across the river 
and the autumning landscape of old Vir- 
ginia surrounding Mount Vernon, with its 
monumental slender cedars, sturdy live oaks, 





Mount Vernon, home of Washington 


the silhouetted trees on the horizon. Be- 
fore us were the waters of the river that 
Washington loved—and “all was quiet on 
the Potomac,” foreshadowing a night of 
sweet rest and slumber. On its banks rest 
the remains of George Washington, a shrine 
visited by nearly half a million people every 
year from all parts of the world. Here 
kings, potentates and peoples from every 
nation have brought their floral tributes to 
lay upon the tomb in honor of the Father of 
his Country. Outstretched at the bend of 
the river in the distance were historic Mar- 
shall Hall and many others of the stately old 
mansions of pre-Revolutionary times, dat- 
ing back to the very beginning of our na- 
tion’s history. Around these old “landings” 
hangs the romance of early Colonial days. 
The one spot that riveted my attention was 
Mount Vernon itself, just across Little 
Hunting River from us, nestling in the trees 
that embower the tomb of Washington. 
There was a thrill in the realization that I 
was on the very soil included in the estate 
of George Washington at Mount Vernon. 
I was looking upon the very scenes that 
greeted his eyes for the forty years that he 
called this charmed spot his home. On the 
bosom of the river which he loved and on 
the banks of which he dreamed that the 
Capital of the nation should be builded, was 
the “Mayflower,” the President’s yacht, 
lying at anchor while hundreds of other 
white sails and steamers were plowing their 
way northward and southward on what was, 
in Washington’s time, a great artery of 


ever-bearing holly trees, together with the 
variety of forest splendor that made the 
long drive by stage coach on to Alexandria, 
Washington and New York, an ever-ending 


scenic communion with the beauties of Na- 
ture primeval. 
* * * 


There is an ever-changing panorama in 
this wide expanse of river view, for it was 
on this river, at Pope’s Creek, Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, that Washington was 
born, and his birthday, the twenty-second 
of February, is more generally celebrated 
than that of any mortal that ever lived. 
When Washington wrote his will he identi- 
fied himself as “George Washington of 
Mount Vernon, a citizen of the United 
States.” He did not even refer to the fact 
that he was a Virginian, although no native 
son was more proud of the Old Dominion 
Commonwealth than he. It was here that 
the ideal of the Republic was born in the 
mind of Washington and his plan of life 
constituted not only the days of work, but 
the days of recreation as well, where he 
found in the restful shades of Mount Vern- 
on the inspiration of a Republic and a union 
of states that would create a citizenship 
that would some day outshine even the 
honors of an Imperial Roman. 

* * * 
While we love to linger among the relics 


and the home associations of Washington 
at Mount Vernon, there is even more of a 
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East Annex, yacht headquarters and guests’ sleeping quarters 


fascination in traveling about over the sur- 
rounding fields and forests, rivers, inlets 
and creeks that make for the charm of en- 
vironment. It was all this that drew him 
like a magnet to this spot, even from the 
heights of eminence and honors bestowed 
upon him as “first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen,” for this was his home. 

In chatting with my host I was not sur- 
prised to learn that he, together with a 
number of prominent citizens who had al- 
ready grown to love this estate which Wash- 
ington bequeathed to his nephew, had or- 
ganized the Mount Vernon Yacht and 
Country Club with a Virginian charter. It 
was plain to see that this was not just an- 
other club, but had back of it a strong emo- 
tional and public appeal, because not only 
of its beauty and adaptability for the pur- 
pose, but because it was actually the area 
used by George Washington for his own 
country club, together with the waters 
where he enjoyed his yachting and sailing 
pleasures. The name “Mount Vernon” is 
known the world over; it has been used for 
titles to towns, cities, hamlets, clubs, streets, 
ships, parks—a word that impels attention 
wherever written or spoken. 

* col * 


Already I could visualize the attractive- 
ness and nation-wide popularity of the 
Mount Vernon Yacht and Country Club. Lo- 
cated only eleven miles from the city of 
Washington by motor, and twelve miles by 
the river route and electric ‘car lines, I could 
appreciate how the large fleet of yachts 
going south to Florida waters in the winter 
time would find here the midway rendez- 
vous for days of racing and cruising when 
the dogwood blooms and again in rich au- 
tumn foliage which adorns these charming 
vistas of Mount Vernon land. The four 
hundred and fifty acres of land secured by 
the club adjoins the Mount Vernon estate, 
with a frontage of 2600 feet on Little Hunt- 
ing Creek and bay that touches the shores 
of Mount Vernon and 3100 feet on the Po- 
tomac. A seven foot channel has been 





dredged from the Potomac River into Little 
Hunting Creek. A handsome boat house 
and pier will be constructed on a high point 
near the bridge which United States engi- 
neers have already located as a part of the 
Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard, which 
it is planned to have one of the finest in 
the world, one worthy of the name and fame 







of Washington’s home. “The Marsland” 
estate of 112 acres, surrounded by wide 
verandas with spacious halls and tapestried 
walls, is already available for a club house. 
To this is added “Grand View,” the estate 
of Judge Price, with a river frontage of 
over 700 feet. This with the Linton, Mount 
Vernon Park and Beaver and Zepp tracts 
all under a high state of cultivation, reach- 
ing to the historic Fort Hunt properties, 
makes solidified an area of 450 acres on 
the Potomac River for an incomparable 
Yacht and Country Club site. The houses 
on the property command inspiring views 
of the Potomac and could be utilized by 
members as homes during their stay—if 
the Club House is filled. 
* * * 

When the golf expert who has built many 
of the finest courses of the country “viewed 
the landscape o’er,” he pronounced the at- 
tractive features of rolling land and water, 
woodland and brooks, as fitted for a golf 
course that is unsurpassed. Sites for ten- 
nis courts and a polo field with barns for 
ponies are practically provided for on the 
various estates already purchased and but 
a comparatively small expenditure of money 
will be necessary to make one of the most 
varied and complete yacht and country clubs 
in America. With the natural harbor of 
Mount Vernon itself available, the Yacht 
Club features are most alluring, aside from 
its historic location. The Club has also 
leased a pier at the foot of Sixth Street in 
the city of Washington, with 110 feet 
fronting on the Washington Channel, pro- 
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viding a most convenient terminal in the 
Capital City for the exclusive use of the 
club members owning yachts and small 
crafts. A high-powered passenger boat 
will carry members from Washington to 
the club pier, twelve miles away, in almost 
the same time that it would take Washing- 
ton to walk from his home to the stables on 
the outskirts of his estate. Transportation 
facilities bring the Club within a half 
hour’s ride of Washington, almost any way 
you want to go, by motors, electric cars or 
fast passenger power boats. 

+ * » 

For over three hundred years the Poto- 
mac River has been known as a famous 
hunting and fishing ground. It was so 
described by the original John Smith of 
Pocahontas fame. The mean tide of two 
feet in front of the Club property insures 
fine fishing on the Potomac at different 
seasons. This adds an unusual featuré of 
a Rod and Gun Club, for in the duck blinds 
lining the shore the hunters have no diffi- 
culty in securing the limited number of 
ducks within an hour or so. Literally thou- 
sands of canvasback, red heads and mallards 
and nearly every variety come early and 
remain as late as April. This was indeed 
a “happy hunting ground” for George 
Washington, who insisted that he would 
rather carry his gun hunting on his estate 
or along the river than carry it with armed 
troops in warfare. 

Every hour of the day and every day of 
the seasons, present a new vista in the ever- 
changing panorama of the Potomac at this 
strategic point. Just above are located Fort 
Washington on the Maryland side and Fort 
Hunt on the Virginia side, which have long 
been the protective forts of the Capital City 


received a grant for the entire territory of 
Virginia. This included the five thousand 
acres on the west bank of the Potomac 
which later became the property of Law- 
rence Washington, who in 1743 built a resi- 
dence on the property and called it Mount 





Vernon, in honor of the British Admiral 
under whom he had served. He bequeathed 
it to his half-brother, George Washington, 
who, although owning thousands of acres 
in this region, chose Mount Vernon as his 
home and final resting place, where, as Owen 
Wister says: “Everything, every subject, 
every corner and step, seems to bring him 
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on the Potomac. These are being utilized, 
with other lands along the Mount Vernon 
Boulevard, for parks. 

A fascinating historic setting is asso- 
ciated with the land on which the Mount 
Vernon Yacht and Country Club is located. 
It reaches back to Lord Culpeper, a favor- 
ite of gay King Charles II of England, who 





close. It is an exquisite and friendly seren- 
ity which: bathes one’s sense, that seems to 
be charged all through with some meaning 
or message of beneficience and reassurance, 
but nothing could be put in words.” 
* * * 

The new Club activities including golf, 

yachting, polo, tennis, rod and gun, provide 


a variety of recreational activities that 
would seem to combine about everything 
that could be desired in the way of whole- 
some outdoor sport. There will not be an 
intensive public campaign for membership, 
for it is felt that every yachtsman and those 


Main stairway 
and reception 


desiring recreational facilities centered in 
the Capital City of the country will prompt- 
ly avail themselves of the supreme advan- 
tages of membership in this Club, located 
in the very atmosphere along the shores of 
the Potomac where the initial citizenship of 
the fertile fields of Colonial days flourished. 

Anticipating the completion of the two 
hundred foot Mt. Vernon Boulevard, ex- 
tending from Washington to and through 
the grounds of the Mount Vernon Yacht 
and Country Club only the modest invest- 
ment of $135,000 is required for immedi- 
ate improvements. It was decided to finance 
the proposition with two hundred founder 
perpetual memberships of $2500; five hun- 
dred life memberships at $1000, and five 
hundred active memberships at $500 each, 
with an initiation fee that could be followed 
with a modest sum of $120 for annual dues. 

Under the terms of the charter a founder 
perpetual membership may be sold subject 
to the rules and regulations of the Club as 
personal property to some other accepted 
person creating in such membership an 
estate which is transferable and descend- 
able. 

For many years past this locality and 
other natural beauty retreats up and down 
the Potomac, have been the favored sites 
for summer homes for the wealthy and 
prominent people of Washington. Mid-way 
on the road to Washington is the historic 
city of Alexandria, which was the metro- 
politan center of this section in the days of 
Washington. Near here is situated the 
imposing Masonic memorial in honor of 
Washington, who was a member of the 
Alexandria Lodge. We rode over the same 
roads in which he jostled in his chaise and 
coach. We wheeled along over the same 
road that Martha and George Washington 
were jolted on their way to church. Not 
far away is the home of Parson Weems, 

Continued on page 128 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 
regarding places and events 


ORE and more people are coming to 
realize that the world is made up 
of “just folks.” Interest in indi- 

viduals and the affairs of people are the 
primary purposes of the printed page. Much 
of this information is given through fic- 
tion—novels have a real educative purpose, 
reflecting the study and analysis of char- 
acter. They are all based in plot and de- 
scription on human experiences of one sort 
or another, so that the actual first-hand con- 
tact with folks and their affairs is basic 
in all kind of literature. In all the com- 
plexities of modern times, personality be- 
comes more and more impressive. The ad- 
vent of the typewriter and the facility of 
expression have made almost every individ- 
ual a potential author in one way or an- 
other. The amazing thing is to see so 
many young men and women winning the 
prizes in discussing and writing about 
problems that have long perplexed their 


elders. 
* * * 


HEN Barron’s weekly financial jour- 

nal some time ago offered a prize of 
one thousand dollars for the best answer to 
the question “How would you invest $100,- 
000 for a business man?” the natural sup- 
position would have been that some exper- 
ienced writer upon financial and investment 
matters would win the coveted distinction 
and the money. 

Not so, however, as the event proved. To 
the surprise of everyone concerned—includ- 
ing herself—Miss Hazel Freeman of Som- 
erville, Mass., private secretary to one of 
the executives of the Boston firm of Shaw, 
Loomis & Sales, investment counsel, was an- 
nounced to be the winner. 

It being somewhat remarkable that the 
first prize in a contest for the selection of 
a business man’s investment should be won 
by a woman—and a very young one at that 
—it will be of more than passing interest to 
consider the conditions under which she 
won that award. 

The editorial staff of Barron’s selected 
ninety-seven out of the more than seven 
hundred manuscripts submitted in this con- 
test. These ninety-seven papers were read 
by six of its editors. Those that’ were se- 
lected by four or more of the staff as being 
good enough to receive one of the prizes 
were submitted to the final judges. There 
were sixteen such manuscripts. 

The judges were Albert H. Wiggin, 
Chairman of the Board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, Philip Stockton, 
President of the Old Colony Trust Co. of 
Boston, and Charles Francis Adams, Treas- 
urer of Harvard College. They read the six- 
teen articles independently and marked 





them on a scale of 100. The average of their 
ratings was taken and the prizes awarded 
accordingly. 

Barron’s was fortunate in securing the 
co-operation of three men of such outstand- 
ing investment experience. Mr. Wiggin, as 





Hazel M. Freeman, the young college girl and 
business woman who won the $1,000 prize for 
the best article on “ How to invest $100,000” 


active head of one of the two largest na- 
tional banks in the country, has the super- 
vision of well over one billion dollars of 
banking assets, as well as the guidance of 
the affairs of the Chase Securities Co., one 
of the great wholesalers of investment se- 
curities. 

Mr. Stockton, as the head of one of the 
largest trust companies outside of New 
York City, has the supervision of nearly 
$700,000,000 of securities in its banking, 


trust and agency departments, as well as 
the guidance of the affairs of the Old Colony 
Corp., one of the important distributors of 
investment securities. 

Mr. Adams, as Treasurer of Harvard 
College, has the direct responsibility for 
the investment of the largest endowment 
fund possessed by any American university, 
nearly $80,000,000. He is also listed as a 
director of fifty corporations whose activi- 
ties cover the greater part of the American 
investment field. 

It may be of interest to set forth some of 
the considerations that guided Barron’s edi- 
tors in rating the different manuscripts. As 
so many hundreds of the articles were ac- 
companied by good investment lists, the 
greater stress was placed on soundness of 
argument and style of writing rather than 
on the comparative merits of lists based on 
any close analysis of the investments recom- 
mended. The articles that placed the 
greater stress on the broad principles un- 
derlying the investment plan suggested 
were rather higher than those which gave 
most of their attention to a detailed analy- 
sis of the specific investments selected. 

As the prizes were offered for articles 
“suitable for publication in Barron’s, where 
other things were equal the more readable 
article and the one of more general appli- 
cation got the higher rating. 

So much for the conditions and competi- 
tion. Now a word about the winner her- 
self. Miss Freeman is not at all the type 
of business woman one would expect to meet 
after reading her featured article in Bar- 
ron’s, dealing, as it does, with the theory of 
investing and discussing the underlying 
causes for the comparative safety and risk 
of various forms of investment. Instead, 
she is a tiny little mite of femininity, about 
half as big as a good-sized sparrow, and 
about as formidable in appearance as a 
Persian kitten, in whose big blue eyes lin- 
gers still something of the wondering gaze 
of childhood, along with the fathomless wis- 
dom of the ages. 


She seems indeed, such a little girl still, 
in appearance, that when one sees her the 
first impulse is to pat her on the head and 
offer her a cent with which to buy a stick 
of candy. You might imagine her perhaps 
as writing delicate bits of verse about 
moonlight and mocking birds and moss- 
grown stones around the fountain’s rim— 
but articles on such dry and uninspiring 
subjects as money and investments, never! 
Yet, despite the fact that Mr. Clarence Bar- 
ron, than whom there is none other in all 
the world better qualified to judge, said of 
the entire collection of papers submitted in 
this contest, that “all were of a distinctively 
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high order,” the judges were at no loss to 
pick the one that seemed to them to be the 
best. They must have been amazed when 
they learned the identity of the writer. 
But this particular young woman has 
become so used to winning intellectual hon- 
ors that this newest one she has just 
achieved does not seem to excite her over 
much. While very business-like during 
business hours, her enthusiasm still seems 





Channing-Renton, author of “ Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in Black and White” 


to run mostly to filmy frocks, fudge and 
fancy work. She’s a college girl of course— 
else she would scarce have ventured to com- 
pete with several hundred great big dom- 
inant men in a field traditionally and pecul- 
iarly their own since investing was in- 
vented. 

Miss Freeman was graduated cum laude 
from Radcliffe College in 1925 at the age of 
nineteen, having been elected Phi Beta 
Kappa in her junior year and winning a 
scholarship each year during her entire col- 
lege course. Following her graduation 
from Radcliffe she received a fellowship in 
Latin at the University of Vermont, where 
she spent a year teaching and studying. De- 
ciding then to follow a business rather than 
an academic career, she came to Boston, 
and for the past year has been absorbing 
the essentials of finance and investment as 
a background for her future work. 

* * * 

WELL-KNOWN figure along the 

French Riviera these days is the 
Editor of Home and Abroad, the English 
illustrated Quarterly Review. Mr. Chan- 
ning-Renton was born at Plymouth, Eng., 
the 30th of July, 1895, and was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge University. 

He served throughout the Great War, 
going to the front twice—to France and 


Belgium—taking part in those desperate 
battles of the Somme, in actions at Ypres 
and subsequent Plate Becque operations of 
1918 in which he was dangerously wounded 
while leading his men to a successful attack 
of the German trenches, less than five 
months before Armistice was declared. 

He was a regular army officer on the per- 
manent list up to 1921, but owing to the 
severity of his wounds and manifold com- 
plications, the War Office then placed him 
on the retired list. At a later date he was 
gazetted Lieutenant of Officers’ Training 
Corps at Cambridge University. 

Devoting his attention to 1914-1918 his- 
tory, Channing-Renton, as Regimental His- 
torian of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light In- 
fantry produced several books and wrote 
many articles on episodes of war days in 
France and Flanders. 

He is also the author of “Jesus College, 
Cambridge, in Black and White.” 

Home and Abroad has been described 
as “the most unique among literary pro- 
ductions” and it says a great deal for Mr. 
Channing-Renton’s industry that since it 
was founded it had made its way into prac- 
tically every country of the world. 

The editorial address of Home and 
Abroad is 17-19 Rue Venture, Marseille, 
France, and the annual subscription to the 
magazine is three dollars a year, post free. 


* * x 


HEN the football team of his Alma 

Mater, Perdue University, defeated 
Harvard, George Ade came back to real life. 
He did not talk in fables when he rooted 
for his team. During his cub reporter days 
in Chicago there were signs of George Ade 
becoming a literary man. He ate apple pie 
with Eugene Field, played poker with Opie 
Reid, and stayed up nights at the Press 
Club reading Shakespeare with John Mc- 
Govern. This red-cheeked lad hailed from 
Indiana, and among his books was “A®sops 
Fables.” Ears and eyes served him well. 
His satire in slang constitutes an interest- 
ing record for future historians, and made 
even the prim natives of Evanston smile. 

In Indiana there is a town called Kent- 
land, which claims the proud distinction of 
being the birthplace of George Ade in 1866. 
The scenes and incidents of that boyhood 
are reflected with the usual Hoosier fidelity 
to realistic detail in his plays and novels. 
A student of Perdue University, he received 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1887, 
but he carried away more than a diploma. 
The impressions and incidents of college 
days are preserved for posterity in his ever- 
popular “College Widow” and “Just Out of 
College.” 

The popular “Sultan of Sulu” was writ- 
ten during summer days at Highland Park. 
George Ade was then distinguished as the 
owner of one of the few automobiles in the 
neighborhood. It was a spider-top buggy de- 
sign, with a lever tiller attachment in front. 
It was christened the “rolling peanut’ be- 
cause when it started one could not tell 
whether it was going forward or aft. It 
provided a climax for the “Sultan of Sulu” 
when it was backed into the library where 
George Ade was endeavoring to lassoo the 
climatic act of this play to the music of a 
phonograph. Amid shattered glass and with 


a primma-donna smile, the disturbed author 
is reported to have said “damn” and closed 
the act. 

George Ade’s plays have an originality 
which has made him not only a popular 
author, but one whose books have outlived 
the usual butterfly existence of a best-seller, 

Hazleton Farm, at Brook, Indiana, with 
its broad, fertile acres, is his home. He is 
classified as a real dirt farmer, but travels 
far afield when deep snows come, to create 
motion pictures which have proved very 
successful, in sunny California. His auth- 
orial patience has been duly tried and 
tested in Hollywood. 

During the World War George Ade was 
an active member of the Indiana Council of 
Defense, and carried on the work with the 
patriotic spirit of his father, who was a 
Civil War veteran, and to whom he was 
much attached. <A quiet, retiring, genial 
man, with blue eyes, spare in form, with 





George Ade, a bachelor, “dirt” farmer, author 
and playwright 


comment that has the sparkle of his pen, 
George Ade maintains the distinction of be- 
ing a bachelor. A member of the National 
Intitute of Arts and Letters, he is identi- 
fied with the forward movements in Ameri- 
can literature and drama. 

In a revival of plays and light opera there 
are few that would bring more happy mem- 
ories to the middle-aged and more delight 
to the young, eager to know what their 
elders enjoyed in their merry days of youth, 
than the productions of George Ade. His 
books are popular in Europe because of the 
author’s distinctive Americanism. His 
“Fables in Slang” rather eclipsed the fame 
of the original A®sop and there are many 
more millions who have read George Ade’s 
“Fables” than those of the original and 
ancient A¢sop. 

After witnessing his last motion picture 
in New York, George Ade commented like 
a philosopher: 

“TI find making a motion picture fascin- 
ating work. Making motions to supply the 
use of words stimulates interest in ancient 
pantomime. The restless craving of people 
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for action—action is an answer accounting 
for the universal popularity of motion pic- 
tures.” 

* * * 


OW that the rumor persists that Elsie 

Janis has declared her intention of 
settling down, she finds her popularity en- 
hanced. Voice or no voice, Elsie Janis is 
called the “lady of a million laughs.” She 
has done much more than make people 
laugh—making people happy is the main 
objective of her life. In the bloom of her 
success she became the patron saint of the 
American Legion and the doughboys over- 
seas. That is why the doughboys would go 
far these days just to see and hear Elsie 
Janis. 

With the distinction of bemg born in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, she insists she is not a candi- 
date for President. Her first appearance on 
the stage was as “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
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Elsie Janis, the “lady of a million laughs” 


alittle winsome black-eyed lass who received 
the glowing tribute of a President in the 
White House. 

Wherever she appears her personality 
shines out, for Elsie Janis is more than an 
actress. She is an author, a student of pub- 
lic life, a poet—one who would make a suc- 
cess should she choose to run for Congress. 
She knows how to win favor and to please 
people. Her sense of humor was tried out 
overseas. Once when trying to sing with a 
husky throat she asked the boys what she 
should do. 

“Get a lemon, Elsie.” 

“All right, come right up,” was Elsie’s 
quick retort. 

Of the thousands of homesick doughboys 
in France who heard Elsie Janis sing, none 
who survived the conflict will ever forget 
her, and there are many homesick Ameri- 
cans today, even in the crowded cities, come 
within the radiance of an Elsie Janis per- 
formance that makes them feel right at 
home. 

The poem “Blind,” which she wrote dur- 
ing the war, has taken its place among war 
literature. Inimitable in imitation, she re- 
moves a few hair pins, fluffs her hair, and 
then, whether it is an imitation of George 
Cohan or other celebrity, there is always 
something gentle and sympathetic in her 
impersonations. Quick, alert in mind, ten- 
der hearted, with vivacious beauty, and a 
keen understanding of human nature, she 





is the apotheosis of the girl of dreams. Her 
spirit of gladness is like a sunbeam trail 
across the waters; it echoes to the laughter 
and memory of her voice and shining ani- 
mation in her spirit. After all, what is 
there except personality? 

Elsie Janis makes her audience feel, in 
the very way she lifts them beyond them- 
selves, the gaiety, the impulse of her own 
life. Everyone in the audience feels that 
they are the particular person being enter- 
tained. The simplicity and the universality 
of her appeal extends from the doughboys 
to the poor boys from the Bowery, the Sal- 
vation Army lads and lassies, as well as to 
Princes, Kings, Queens and Emperors whom 
she has entertained. 

Her home on the Hudson is an historic 
retreat. Lakes, hills, flowers are her sur- 
roundings. When a fire was discovered in 
her home recently, she directed the fire 
fighters in putting out the blaze, and saved 
the house like a real “emergency girl.” The 
Fire Brigade, in brave scarlet uniforms, had 
been her guests in years past, and this was 
their chance to prove their gratitude. 

On her last tour of the Keith Circuit I 
had the pleasure of again talking with Elsie 
Janis in New York. I had met her overseas, 
during those dark, dreary days of the World 
War, and during our talk, with that famil- 
iar toss of her head, she said: 

“My ideas have always been so broad that 
most of my friends wear shock absorbers.” 

Many insist that Elsie Janis would have 
made an eminent success of anything she 
undertook, for she seems to be one of those 
individuals who knows how to diffuse her- 
self. 


* * * 


OMEHOW or other Judge Ben B. Lind- 

sey manages to keep in the public eye— 
even if he finds himself retired from the 
Denver bench. Mention Juvenile Courts 
and you think of him. Ever since he was 
born in Jackson, Tennessee, Benjamin Barr 
Lindsey has been busy. While in the public 
schools he determined that boys should have 
their chance. At the age of twenty-one he 
was admitted to the bar, but he had already 
started the study of juvenile courts as a 
boy. All his carefully gathered informa- 
tion served him well when he launched his 
crystallized ideas as Judge of the Juvenile 
Court in Denver, Colorado, in 1901. Not 
content with merely presiding in juvenile 
courts, he became a promoter of the juven- 
ile court system throughout the country and 
originated many of the features that have 
given him an international reputation as an 
authority on juvenile delinquency. He put 
boys who were sentenced to industrial 
schools on their honor, allowing them to go 
unattended, and only five out of several hun- 
dred ever betrayed this trust. 

Mingling with and working among the 
boys, Judge Lindsey saw the necessity of 
statutory protection and succeeded in hav- 
ing the first contributory delinquency law 
against adults passed by the Colorado legis- 
lature, insisting that negligent parents and 
employers should be held accountable. 

A medium-sized man with black eyes, he 
is a very forceful and vigorous speaker. It 
is not long before you realize that no father 
could be more interested in his own chil- 
dren than Judge Lindsey is in all children. 


The work he has established in Denver is 
looked upon as the Mother Juvenile Court. 
A mere record of the laws inaugurated and 
fathered by Judge Lindsey totals one hun- 
dred and fifty-one—a statute book in itself. 

“There are some who wonder whether we 
are not going too far the other way and 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey, originator of the 
juvenile court 


giving the children too much predigested 
help. If all the eminent men of the past 
who have achieved had lived under restric- 
tions of the Child Labor Laws, they would 
have likely been less eminent.” 

The dominant passion of his life is to do 
something that will help children. Whether 
lecturing in Chautauquas, in halls, or after 
the meeting has adjourned, Judge Lindsey 
has that colloquial way of giving out infor- 
mation that sets: us to thinking. 

“What can be compared to the work of 
helping to build the lives of boys and girls— 
those who come after us. What else is there 
in life than to do something to help those 
who are to follow. Why should they suffer 
the things we have suffered? Why should 
we not make advance in ethics, morals and 
education as well as in mechanical develop- 
ment? Much of my life has been given to 
juvenile courts, but the dream that comes 
to me is the time when mothers and fathers 
will so care for and train their children at 
home that juvenile courts will be unneces- 
sary to give boys and girls a fair start in 


life.” 
* # x 


HERE’S a home in Ireland which 
Mayor Walker of New York visited 
while on the Emerald Isle that inspired him 
to burst into song. It was the castle which 
John McCormack now owns and occupies. 
When John McCormack throws back 
his head and pours out those pure golden 
tones with the clear enunciation of words, 
he seems to be addressing an audience. The 
popular tenor of his time holds a little card 
in his right hand. Months, and even years, 
he has studied notes on that card to attain 
a clearness of expression, bringing out every 
syllable of a word. Some have said that he 
sings his words more distinctly than many 
men speak them. 
There are songs that will always be asso- 
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ciated with John McCormack no matter who 
may sing them in later years. ‘Mother 
Machree” is one of these. Mothers who have 
heard him sing this song will never forget 


it, for he seems to be talking to the little 
mother in the village of Athlone, Ireland, 
where he was born in 1884. That day the 
ancient harps of Erin must have welcomed 
a singer. While attending school at Sum- 
mer Hill in County Sligo, his voice attracted 
attention but there was no thought of his 
becoming a great singer. His ambition was 
to become a barrister—to wear a wig. 
Friends seemed to be more interested in de- 
veloping his voice than he was himself, in 
those days, but he reluctantly went to Milan 
to study under Signora Sabatini, winning 
the first prize in the music festival at Dub- 
lin, where he sang that summer. His Lon- 
don debut as Turiddu in Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana in 1907 was the beginning of his not- 
able musical career. In a short time he be- 
came one of the most popular concert sing- 
ers in America, under direction of Charles 
Wagner. 

In 1919 he took out his final papers as an 
American citizen and has received many 
honorary degrees. There are many impres- 
sarios who think there are better opera 
singers than John McCormack, but there is 
a certain human appeal in his voice. 

One day while passing in front of St. 





Patrick’s Cathedral he met Reed Miller, a 
brother tenor, for the first time. He in- 
quired of Miller: 

“I understand you can reach high C?” 


John McCormack, 
a true singer of 
old songs 


Miller replied in the affirmative and did it 
right in the street. McCormack responded 
with a high C. 

“T am not going to let any church singer 
beat me.” He reached high C and one note 
higher. The policeman came rushing up— 
but was soon satisfied it was not a riot call. 

Tall, sturdily built, with a wealth of hair, 
and clean-cut features, he has all the genial, 
mixed quality of his race. His royalties on 
records now amount to more than any other 
living singer. He feels that his natural field 
is the concert stage. To use McCormack’s 
words: 

“T do not see any sense in wearing such 
gorgeous costumes as seem to be necessary 
to be an opera singer—when they” really 
want to hear you sing.” 

McCormack is responsible for the gradual 
assumption that the American concert go- 
ing public now feel that if a man is truly a 
great tenor he must come from Ireland. He 
has a following that is intensely loyal. One 
man in Omaha, Neb., mortgaged his house 
in order to guarantee a contract to bring 
him there. During the summer, with his 
wife and family, he continues his studies as 
assiduously as in the days at Milan. There 


are the hours and hours of work; and the 
preparation for one concert counts in the 
— when McCormack’s fee is consid- 
ered. 

While McCormack takes a great interest 
in the business management of his tours 
with his manager, Charles L. Wagner, he 
abides by his manager’s ‘decisions. 

He told me once at a concert: 

“T do not always sing with all the expres- 
sions I would like to use, because I have 
found that when the people desire to have a 
popular song sung in a certain way it is my 
duty to serve them. Frankly, I sing to 
please the audience. There is a freedom in 
singing in concerts that never can be felt in 
opera, where you feel that you are singing 
more to those on the stage than to the 


audience.” 
* * * 


N her latest novel, “Twilight Sleep,” 

Edith Wharton has again appeared in 
the spot-light of a “best seller.” Discrimin- 
ating readers of American novels, of whom 
there are many, declare that Edith Whar- 
ton is a master of her craft; a master of 
the art of fiction. Even so, her books come 
easily within the circle of the “best sellers” 
while more than one of her stories has 
gained wide popularity as a screen play. 

Edith Newbold Jones was born in New 
York in 1862 and was educated at home, 
and her biography lacks the rustic begin- 
nings. Related to the Rhinelanders of 
wealth and distinction, she inherited the 
traditions of New York City. In her early 
life she was an omnivorous reader and 
evinced an inclination to write. Nothing 
was published under her maiden name for 
in 1885 she married Edward Wharton of 
Boston, and her first book “The Greater In- 
clination” was published fourteen years 
after her marriage, at the age of thirty- 
seven. Once begun, her activity as an 


author has never ceased. 

The American reading public recognized 
at once in the work of Mrs. Wharton the 
technique and thought of an author who 
book, 


had_ arrived. The “Yesterdays 





Edith Wharton, author of “ Twilight Sleep” 
and many other novels 


Abroad,” gave her a wide scope for scene 
and incident, but was surpassed by her “In- 
terpretations of New York.” Not since the 
days of Washington Irving has New York 
been so ably discussed in a literary way. 
Year by year followed other novels, each 
better than its predecessor. 

Many of her works carry the unmistak- 
able atmosphere of France, for Mrs. Whar- 
ton spent many of her earlier years in 

Continued on page 128 
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The Daddy-Creator of “Bringing Up Father” 


A chat with George McManus, the creative cartoonist whose work has charmed the children and 
parents alike—The inside story concerning ‘‘Panhandle Pete,’’ ‘‘Let George Do It,”’ 
and ‘‘The Newlyweds,’’ classics of the colored supplement 


HAD walked through Central Park, a 
| bit slowly perhaps, because I wanted 

to summon up some assurance as to 
the most fitting and even most exact man- 
ner in which to approach one of the world’s 
greatest cartoonists, George McManus. I 
knew that the door leading to his offices was 
on Fifty-ninth Street facing Central Park, 
because his office had been pointed out to 
me. 

I found that door and found the office 
door, and knocked. 

“Come in,” the response was immediate, 
and pleasant, and I went in. The room 
over-looking the park was decorated in a 
simple and orderly manner, and in truth it 
was in just such a manner that Mr. Mc- 
Manus welcomed me. “Would I smoke?” 
I would, and as soon as the cigarettes were 
going, I at once got down to the business 
of the interview. That Mr. McManus was 
busy was evident from a drawing board at 
his right, on which pencil lines showed that 
“Jiggs” was in the process of being 
“brought up.” Mr. McManus is always 
busy and makes it a point to keep regular 
office hours. 

He is a man of average height, not in 
the least slender, but not stout. He is a 
healthy-looking, well-conditioned man with 
a kindly and understanding look, and a sym- 
pathetic manner. 

We began conversation at once, and the 
most natural thing to ask which occurred 
to me was his birthplace. 

He smiled, “I was born in St. Louis, and 
that doesn’t seem to be important, but it is, 
in that I’ve been born (according to report) 
in nearly every city on the map. My wife, 
also, was born in St. Louis, although I met 
her in New York.” I noticed on the desk 
before him the photograph of that pretty, 
young woman. I was afterward informed 
that she is a talented musician. 

“Tell me,” I queried, “how you happened 
to become a cartoonist? Did you study art? 
When did you first sell a drawing? Have 
you written any other comics? How long 
have you been in the work and how much 
do you g—?” 

“Stop!” 

I ceased. “Well,” said Mr. McManus, “I 
see I’m in for a talk and I might as well 
give it,” and he smiled good-naturedly. 


“The only drawing lessons I ever took 
were as a boy at school. I always secured 
high marks in my drawing and was decor- 
ating a book one. day when the teacher was 
nigh. She took the drawing and some oth- 
ers that I had made and decided that she 
wouldn’t punish me for it—on the theory 
that my father could do it much better. 
When I arrived home that night the much- 


By FRANCIS T. KOLARS 


expected whipping never came. Instead, my 
father took me out of school and got me a 
job on the St. Louis Republican. I was six- 
teen at the time and my salary was five 
dollars a week. After a year I received a 
raise of one dollar. That was more than 
twenty years ago. 





George McManus, the creator of popular newspaper 
cartoons enjoyed by millions of newspaper readers 
young and old 


“Well, I worked on that paper for a time 
and then on the Post-Dispatch, but I figured 
that I had done about all I could for myself 
as far as St. Louis was concerned, so I de- 
cided to come to New York. I was twenty- 
one at the time, and I had about twenty- 
four hundred dollars. 


“You see I was driving at the comic car- 
toon idea by that time, but when I reached 
New York I had a relapse. I didn’t do a 
lick of work until I had spent all my money. 
I wasn’t afraid of work,” here McManus’ 
brown eyes twinkled. “In fact I could have 
lain down and slept right alongside of it. 

“It sounds like an old-fashioned melo- 
drama with the villain, the little cottage 
covered with vines and mortgages, and 


Christmas Eve descending on the landscape, 
but the fact is that it was Christmas Eve 
when I had spent my last nickle—I slept in 
Bryant Park. The bench may have been 
of maple, but I somehow still think that it 
wasn’t soft maple.” 

“Weren’t you alarmed at being alone in 
New York and without money?” 

“If I was, it didn’t seem to affect my ap- 
petite, and the day after Christmas I was on 
the World payroll. They liked my work 
and gave me a job drawing comics, and I 
knew things had started to break for me. 
It was then I began to visit theatrical 
friends of my father, and I guess I must 
have given them the impression of one who 
has swallowed up the national mint.” 

Mr. McManus, during that time and 
since, has created several comics, some of 
which are “Panhandle Pete,” “Let George 
Do It,” and “The Newlyweds.” He spent 
six or seven years with the World and then 
went into the syndicate endeavor, where he 
still is. 

“How, and where do you get your ideas?” 
I asked. 

He replied that ideas abound everywhere, 
and that the trick is to select the ones that 
will appeal to the public. 

“You see,” he said, “for a comic cartoon 
such as ‘Bringing Up Father,’ the appeal 
must have that thing which is so essential 
to supposedly more serious art—universal- 
ity. My comic is printed in many lands 
and many tongues, and it is paramount that 
its daily subjects and ideas are general in 
their interest. The way to ascertain just 
what constitutes universality is simply 
through patience and practice. And not 
only must the subject matter be general in 
its scope, but a certain tenor must be ad- 
hered to. The public is sensitive and must 
be handled accordingly.” 

He paused and reflected awhile. “You 
know,” he said, “I have a theory that there 
is a great amount of unconscious art in 
comic cartooning. By that I mean this: 
Although a cartoonist may not be cognizant 
of the fact, he has, through years of active 
work, developed a very close contact with 
human nature, and ridiculous or ludicrous 
as his comic may seem, it nevertheless pos- 
sesses very many of the fundamental truths 
of humanity.” Mr. McManus smiled at 
himself for his serious outburst. 

“How did you strike upon the popular 
character of ‘Jiggs’ and ‘Maggie’?” 

“It was this way. In my mind since 
childhood there remained indelibly the pic- 
ture of old Billy Barry, the best Irish com- 
edian of his day. I used to see Barry on 
the stage quite often, and remembered the 
play minutely. The plot was the old theme 
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of the husband making a fortune by manu- 
facturing a superior brand of brick. He 
was not changed by his good luck, but his 
wife and daughter immediately took on so- 
cial aspirations, and tried to wean him from 
his ‘low-brow’ ways. And so the struggle, 
with through it all a profound love for each 
other; but the struggle continued.” 

“What about fan letters?” we suggested. 

“Well, of course, there are fan letters, 
but there are other kinds too. Here’s the 
latest laugh I got through the mails,” and 
he handed me a message written to the New 
York American, and to the effect that a 
chap had made a wager and wanted it set- 
tled. He had bet that George McManus is 
a horse-thief and a murderer, serving a life 
term, and sending in his daily “Bringing 
Up Father” from prison. 

“Another interesting thing is the radio- 
rolling pin. Of course, it’s new to you. It 
was new to me, too. You see, some of my 
fans send me rolling pins. I have three or 
four hundred of them; all shapes and sizes, 
ranging in material from porcelain to wood. 
But one I received lately seems to have 
them all beat. It is made out of crockery, 
and it is hollow. Now, then, imagine my 
surprise, when upon opening one end of it, 
I found therein a complete miniature radio. 
And it works, too. I’ve had stations as far 
away as twenty miles.” 

Mr. McManus has been the recipient of 
many other gifts, some in the spirit of fa- 
cetiousness, but many very truly valuable 
things. One of the best of these is a repro- 
duction of “Maggie” in the habilaments of 
a queen at court, with “Jiggs” standing by 
in his red flannel shirt. This reproduction 
is woven into a rug, and is the gift of 
Ahmad Kahn, a Persian, of Oxford educa- 
tion, whom Mr. McManus met in Paris in 
1922, through the man’s devotion to the 
artist’s work. The rug is six feet long and 
five feet wide; hand woven with 990 knots 
to the square inch. It came to Mr. Mc- 
Manus as a complete surprise. 

Two years ago he attended the Madison 
Square dog show in New York for the ex- 
press purpose of meeting the famous Ser- 
geant Major Jiggs, mascot dog of the 
United States Marine Corps, and lately 
buried in state. 

Entertaining the public seems to be a 
part of Mr. McManus’ family-genius. His 
father was one of the leading theatrical 
managers of the West in his time, inti- 
mately knowing many celebrities in his day; 
Sir Henry Irving, DeWolfe Hopper, Lil- 
lian Russell, Marlowe, and Southern being 
among them. The present McManus car- 
ries with him a gold match case, inlaid with 
diamonds on one side, while on the other is 
an inscription to his father from Henry E. 
Abbey and Maurice Grau, builders of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

In spite of the fact that his work knows 
all climes (he laughed and said that per- 
haps one could exclude Lapland) and lands, 
and that he is one of the world’s most pop- 
ular cartoonists, Mr. McManus has let it 
sit lightly on his shoulders, and talking to 
him is a sincere pleasure. He is a hard 
worker, and is not satisfied with anything 
but his best, believing steadfastly that a 
man must give his work all he has—and 
keep giving it. His cartoon has been a 


phenomenal success in Japan and every for- 
eign country in which it has been published. 
This in itself is conclusive proof that his 
principles are founded on a bed-rock knowl- 
edge of humor. 

We asked him for a working formula, 
and received a valuable answer. “Be hum- 
ble—work—be open to new ideas—and 
above all listen to the criticism of others, 
so that you can learn to criticise your own 
work. A man who becomes inflated with 
his importance automatically cripples his 
ability to judge his work, and that spells 
disaster.” 





Where Washington Enjoyed 


His Recreation Continued from page 122 


whose biography of George Washington 
was read by the lad born in old Kentucky— 
Abraham Lincoln, in the light of the pine 
knots in the fireplace—the volume gave him 
the earliest inspiration of his life and fore- 
shadowed the emancipation, for Washing- 
ton in his will freed all his slaves at Mount 
Vernon and provided for the support of the 
aged and young. 

In 1779, after being notified that he was 
unanimously elected President of the United 
States, and that Congress, then sitting in 
New York, was impatient to see him in the 
chair, George Washington set out over these 
very roads. The neighbors hastened from 
their houses to the highway to wave him a 
greeting and send him on what was a tri- 
umphal procession from Mt. Vernon to New 
York, where Washington the first President 
of the United States was inaugurated. The 
one thought that seemed uppermost in his 
mind after that strenuous initial session of 
Congress and the trying responsibilities 
that followed, was to return to Mount Vern- 
on and enjoy just what is now provided for 
in the plan and purposes of the Mount 
Vernon Yacht and Country Club, which 
has already assumed the proportions of an 
inspiring privilege and welcome responsi- 
bility, of further enhancing the beauty and 
environments of Mount Vernon, a world 
shrine—and add further to the sum total of 
life’s liberty expressed in pleasure days with 
friends in the “pursuit of happiness,” re- 
ferred to so eloquently by Jefferson in the 
opening sentence of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 





Affairs and. Folks Continued from page 126 


France. Her books, “Fighting France,” and 
“A Scene at the Front,” gained a tremen- 
dous popularity in France and she was 
made an officer of the Legion of Honor and 
decorated with the Order of Leopold of Bel- 
gium. 

Edith Wharton understood the basic phil- 
osophy of fiction. With her distinctive ideas 
in regard to the development of the novel 
she declares: “Modern fiction began when 
the action of the novel was transferred from 
the street to the soul. Authors who are 
absorbed in a devotion to the art of writ- 
ing fiction seem to have a keen insight into 
the very ‘vitals’ of social action.” 

Rivaling some of the French novelists of 
the eighteenth century in her powerful psy- 
chological analyses, Mrs. Wharton reflects 
the influence of Henry James, the novelist, 


whom she has surpassed. One becomes 
aware in conversation that there is scarcely 
anything Mrs. Wharton has not read or 
thought about in the light of fiction writing. 
She spent years preparing for her work. 

“Proper choice of incident and other ma- 
terial are the most important work of the 
writer. No matter how restricted the inci- 
dent one is reporting, it must be fringed 
with details more remotely relevant—be- 
yond that an outer mass of irrelevant facts 
may crowd in upon the narrator simply be- 
cause of some accidental propinquity in time 
or space. To choose between all this mater- 
ial is the first step toward coherent expres- 
sion.” 

It reverts back to the eternal law of se- 
lection, something indefinable, outside the 
mere realistic photographic reproduction 
that constitutes the art which Edith Whar- 
ton’s genius has illuminated. She writes 
man fashion—with George Eliot’s sense of 
proportions and never a suggestion of flab- 
biness. Her appreciation of fellow authors 
is free from formal congratulatory re- 
straint. She wrote to one “You not only 
make your people live, but move and grow 
—and that is the very hardest to achieve.” 
Often in an estimate of another’s work we 
have the true reflection of the inner longing 
of an author or artist. 


Keeping Up With Post- 
Graduate Wor k Continued from page 113 


Nose and Throat College and Illinois Eye 
Infirmary; taught summer course on the 
eye, at the A. T. Still Research Institute, 
Chicago, 1916. 

Dr. Reid has practised in Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Michigan and Florida. 
As an enthusiastic member of the American 
Osteopathic Association, the Colorado Os- 
teopathic Association and also of the 
American Osteopathic Society of Ophthal- 
mology and Otolaryngology, he has gained 
national prominence. He served as presi- 
dent of the American Osteopathic Society 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 

The Denver Polyclinic and Post-gradu- 
ate College was founded by Dr. Reid. 
This college gave its thirteenth post-gradu- 
ate course the first two weeks of August, 
1927, in combination with the post-gradu- 
ate course founded by the American Osteo- 
pathic Association. This college was 
founded chiefly with a view to assist in the 
advancement of the study and investiga- 
tion that has been his life work. 

Twenty-eight years have been spent in 
practise—ten years of it as a general prac- 
titioner and eighteen years as a specialist 
on eye, ear, nose and throat. For many 
years Dr. Reid has been in intimate con- 
tact in conventions and as a personal friend 
of such men as Dr. C. H. Muncie, H. D. 
Edwards, Dr. T. J. Ruddy, Dr. J. Deason— 
men who have been very original in their 
methods and have obtained eminence in 
the osteopathic profession as eye, ear, nose 
and throat specialists. During the last 
two years, Dr. Reid has been associated in 
practise with the Rocky Mountain Clinical 
Group. 
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The Historic Calling of the “Stationer” 


W hat would all lines of business in the world do without the Stationer providing the Pen and Paper 
and Equipment for Author, Artist, Preacher, Business Man and Industrialist—not forgetting 
the notation of wage earner’s savings, millionaire’s dots and the farmer’s account book 


HE stationer’s calling surpasses in 
historic interest any other one line 
of mercantile trade. The beginning 
of stationers is associated with Stationers 
Hall in London, through which all copy- 
right and registration of books were se- 
cured, dating back even prior to Shake- 
speare’s time. The guildhouse of the “Mas- 
ter and Keepers or Wardens and Common- 
alty of the Mystery or Art of Stationers of 
the City of London,” is the rather elongated 
and imposing historic title of the station- 
er’s vocation. It makes a most impressive 
sign, and represents a voluntary association 
of Stationers, organized in 1403 and in- 
corporated in 1556. For three centuries 
stationers regulated the publication of all 
the books in England, including titles that 
are now classics in English literature. Even 
today it is necessary to register a book at 
Stationers Hall to secure a copyright in 
Great Britain. 
* 


‘ 
* * 


When I took out the copyright on my first 
novel, “The Minor Chord,” in London, I 
visited this same Stationers Hall, a grim 
and gray landmark, on Ludgate Hill. Here 
I had my first inspiration of the Guild who 
held inviolate and gave me all the rights 
and privileges accorded to the famous Eng- 
lish authors who had made English litera- 
ture. It is not far from here at Adelphi 
Terrace, that I found George Bernard 
Shaw, busy with the implements you sell, 
writing a new play. With the simple arma- 
ment of pen and paper, this long-faced, 
blue-eyed, red-whiskered gentleman, set all 
the world agog. Later I called on Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan, composer of the matchless 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” “The Mi- 
kado” and operas that are still being played 
today. He, too, was using a simple pen, 
purchased from a stationer, writing musi- 
cal scores that will live as long as human 
beings love melody and harmony. 


mu * * 

In all this, I felt a thrill for the calling 
of stationers. In fact, my first business 
experience was as:a clerk in my father’s 
store, selling stationery. At an early age, 
I sold pens and pencils to school children, 
business men, aspiring authors, to say noth- 
ing of the fancy box of stationery for the 
love-lorn, lone widow poetess of the village; 
foolscap for the essays of the sweet girl 
and gallant graduates of the high school; 
legal cap with the left rule down the side 
for Justice of the Peace, Sol Harvey, and 
the lawyers, who purchased a ream or two 
with a lively anticipation of a litigation to 
come. There were the dainty, lace-like, 
floral valentines which gave me a glimpse 
of Cupid’s secrets. All these sweet and ten- 
der memories are bound together with the 





memory of selling rubber bands to Colonel 
Stebbins to hold together the files and 
archives of the City Council meeting. 

The long waits between customers en- 
couraged me to read the few books and 
periodicals that completed this stationer’s 
stock. Here I met the hero of my youth, 
Judge Trainor, who had purchased the very 
paper from me on which he had written a 
real book, a book bound in pretentious cov- 
ers, with his name in gilt letters on the 
back. No matter about the title, it was a 
real book that could adorn a library shelf 
with just as much dignity and take up as 
much room as a volume of Shakespeare. It 
was an elaborate treatise on how to feed 
race horses, with an account of how to meet 
the ravages of hog cholera then playing 
havoc with the revenue of the farmers. 
There was a tradition that one of my cus- 
tomers, a spinster lady and recluse, had at 
one time written a book of poems. I never 
saw a copy of the book, but it was enough 
for me to know that she was a really true, 
live author and had written a real book, 
said to be bound in silk cloth. 

Over the show-case and through the 
picket-fence wicket of the firm of Chapple 
and Stebbins, I gathered my first penny of 
salary in the stationer’s trade. More than 
that, the ambition to become an author and 
write a book some day, crystalized while 
I was engaged in the stationer’s trade. It 
encouraged me to become a printer’s devil 
at one dollar a week to learn the trade, with 
the ambition of some time writing for the 
village paper in a flowing hand, concerning 
social events, recording that “A good time 
was had by all,” as George Gallarno de- 
scribed it after his dramatic review of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” as played in Union 
Hall by the Stewart Dramatic Co., amid the 
howling of the bloodhounds. 


* * * 

How the members of the old guild of sta- 
tioners would have rubbed their eyes after 
reading a program of the National Associ- 
ation of Stationers, Office Outfitters and 
Manufacturers now being held in Boston. 
Modern business methods with all its com- 
plexities would have puzzled them more 
than trying to read the manuscripts of rare 
old Ben Jonson and the dictionary of the 
later Dr. Johnson would have seemed a 
primer in comparison to the cross-word 
puzzles that are being solved in modern 
business. Now that we have “set the 
watch” let not tradition fail; for it is out 
of these traditions that come the triumphs 
of modern business. Merely to review the 
topics you are discussing in the Divisional 
Conferences and your Round Tables fur- 
nishes a sweeping view of the present and 
future of the stationer. 


The genius of the age is business, and all 
- business today is attendant upon the equip- 
ment which you sell. It is a basic trade 
and still touches all the activities of litera- 
ture, art and science, and all the details in- 
cident to the general conduct of modern 
business. 

There are attractive possibilities of even 
expanding the stationer’s trade. This is 
the day of Home Economics and Household 
Budgets. The time is coming when pen, 
paper and semi-office equipment wil be con- 
sidered as essential in the well-ordered 
home as a refrigerator. There are seven- 
teen million homes in the United States and 
if you extend the trade to the extent of 
twenty-five dollars for each home, it would 
constitute a tremendous increase in the vol- 
ume of the stationer’s business. Mention 
in your advertising as to having a con- 
venient tabloid office equipment for the 
home, suggesting that it would lead to a 
saving in expenditure by reason of accurate 
records, might make a miniature home 
office set as popular as a radio equipment. 
People are buying on the instalment plan, 
and there is nothing so pathetic as a well- 
regulated household with the accounts un- 
known and scattered, letters remaining un- 
answered and the actual cost of living a 
mystery. Millions of people are buying 
other household equipment on the instal- 
ment plan without any arrangement for 
keeping accurate accounts in the home. 
George Washington, the father of our coun- 
try, established the precedent in the man- 
agement of Mount Vernon, of, keeping a 
record of household accounts with pen and 
paper always at hand, ready for use. 

* * * 

In my work as a newspaper man and 
magazine editor, I have met face to face 
and interviewed over seven thousand celeb- 
rities and near-celebrities. In every in- 
stance the fame and distinction of these 
individuals rest upon the use of the equip- 
ment which you sell. What would Will 
Rogers be without his typewriter? Con- 
ceive of President Coolidge without a sup- 
ply of pens and pencils! Picture Mussolini 
without plenty of paper on which to issue 
his proclamations! What would George 
Cohan do without that little yellow pad on 
which he makes his notes? Or would Irvin 
Cobb’s worst story ever see the light of 
day? Edward Guest wrote six poems in my 
Attic with equipment which I had pur- 
chased from a stationer. Even Gene Tun- 
ney and Babe Ruth have inclined to bookish 
habits and have made new purchases at the 
stationer’s to sustain and maintain their 
reputations as real champions. The thou- 
sands of items included in your inventory 
which would make me dizzy to survey are 
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all essential to the machinery of production 
in every walk in life, covering the seven 
ages of man, from the record of the purling 
infant to the slippered old age sans teeth, 
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globe from which the children study in 
early youth and from which we first gather 
a comprehension of how the world looks 
from a distance. “From his desk, as we sat 





a few messages like these scattered around 
the stationery stores, to brighten up the 
dark corners, with suggestions to custom- 
ers and your own employees? From this 











AT STATIONERS’ CONVENTION—George Nitschke, T. H. Keon, Henry Fera, S. E. Collins, Ben Potts, A. F. Rebhan, Herbert H. Herr, Fred Fenne, Frank Morse, J. Frank 


Dunleavy, Carl M. Schutz, Mrs. Charles H. Ramsey, Mrs. J. Robert Brundage, H. E. Copeland, Mrs. Fred P. Seymour, J. W. Tamany, James R. Armington, H. W. Springborn. 
Mrs. Springborn, C. H. Shields, Miss Katherine Shields, Tom Stonhouse, Louis Cox, Chas. Underwood, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Van Hise, Harry C. Sharp, C. C. Cobb, W. S. Carpenter. 
E. 8. Towne, L. A. Hawkes, Mrs. L. B. Herr, Mr. Bartol, Fred L. Adams, Wm. N. Stewart, Mrs. Hill, J. Thomas Hill, Walter H. DeRouville, Francis J. Yawman, G. S. MeCor- 


mick, Harvey P. Rockwell, Ted Hargen, Thomas Stagg, Mr. Hobbs, Mrs. Hobbs, Mrs. Edward L. 


Chute, Jr., A. O. Washburn, R. H. Baxter. 


sans sight and sometimes sans sense, when 
it comes to dealing with women in this 
flapper age. 

On my last visit with the late Judge 
Gary, I saw on his desk a globe, which gave 
his office the atmosphere of the library 
studio. He said that he felt that office 
equipment was incomplete without the 


Little, Mrs. 


there in the soft light and semi-darkness, 
an electric sign flashed two messages: first, 
“Tt can be done,” and the other, “Nothing 
is impossible.” These words stood out with 
all the vivid fascination of the bright 
“white way” on Broadway, and presented 
a vivid phase of office equipment alive and 
alluring in letters of light. Why not have 


C. G. Honeywell, Mrs. C. W. 


Honeywell, H. P. Behrman, M. H. 
you may conclude that every man knows the 
other fellow’s business better than his own. 
Every man can run a magazine or a hotel 
and there are brave souls who think that 
running a stationer’s store involves a mere 
pastime of ringing up a cash register. 
From the very word indicating your vo- 
cation comes the word “station.” In early 
Continued on page 136 
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The Advent of the Advertorial 


Popular authors of the day try their pens on this American innovation— Requires high degree of skill 
to concentrate personality, salient points, and interesting story within a few hundred words 


OUD alarums! 
L Enter the Advertorial, followed by 
Increased Reader-Interest in adver- 
tisements, Mounting Sales of the products 
“advertorialized,” and a mad scramble of 
dignified and scholarly writers of the best 
sellers of the day to join the ranks of the 

“advertorialists.” 
No, Mr. Tired Business Man; No, Madam 
Housewife—these are not the stage direc- 
tions for the latest “starring vehicle.” 





William H. Rankin 


They are but a chronological recital of the 
advent of the advertorial. 

You never heard of an advertorial? You 
don’t know what it is? Fie, Madam, fie!— 
Ask dad, he knows! 


But then, of course, if dad doesn’t happen 
to smoke Sweet Caps, or roll his own with 
Bull Durham— 


Oh, well—the advertorial is the latest 
thing in advertisements—the newest im- 
portation, so to speak, though it is a dis- 
tinctively American innovation. You won’t 
find the word in the dictionary, but it is 
worth remembering. How can one tell what 
those mad cross-word puzzle makers will 
use as their next eleven-letter word mean- 
ing “An advertisement written by a well- 








By MARCEL K. HOUDUSH 


known author and appearing over his sig- 
nature?” 

And by the way—that quotation is rather 
an excellent definition for the latest sensa- 
tion in advertising circles, if we do say so 
ourselves. Yep, the closer we study it, the 
better we like it—especially since we have 
received word that Irvin S. Cobb, he who 
descants upon “The Advantages of Being 
Homely,” the joys of undergoing an opera- 
tion, and the ignoble art of taking “Ten 
Per Cent Off,” has agreed to write a series 
of “them there advertorials” featuring 
Sweet Caporal Cigarettes. By so doing, 
“Irv” joins forces with one Will Rogers, 
cowboy vaudevillian and “self-made diplo- 
mat.” 


Nor are these two members of the Amer- 
ican writing fraternity the only ones who 
have succumbed to the lure of this newest 
creation of American advertising genius. 
A complete list of those who have been en- 
gaged to write advertorials for America’s 
leading advertisers, thereby adding addi- 
tional fame and glory to their names, and, 
incidentally—only incidentally, of course— 
additional emolument to their purses, would 
read like a page from the Authors’ League 
directory, or the literary supplement—if 
such there were—to “Who’s Who.” 

Among those who are already affixing 
their signatures to these consummate speci- 
mens of modern literature are such out- 
standing characters in the contemporary 
magazine writers’ camp as Arthur Bris- 
bane, Bruce Barton, Dr. Lyman P. Powell, 
Heywood Broun, J. F. McEvoy, O. O. McIn- 
tyre, Meredith Nicholson, Ring Lardner, 
B. C. Forbes, Robert M. Rinehart, Wilbur 
D. Nesbit, Hector M. Fuller, T. A. Ballan- 
tyne, Glen Buck, Claude Hopkins, and Joe 
Mitchell Chapple. 

The reader should, however, take into 
consideration the fact that the advertorial 
is radically different from the common or 
garden variety of advertisement. The pur- 
pose of any advertising matter is, neces- 
sarily, to increase the demand and thereby 
increase the sales of the product advertised. 
The advertorial, as exemplified in the news- 
paper and magazine advertising of the 
American Tobacco Company, is more in the 
nature of the editorial than the out-and-out 
advertisement. It attempts to attract the 


attention of the reader, interest and amuse 
him, thereby earning his good will, rather 
than to sway him by its emotional appeal 
or batter down his buying resistance with 
masterful selling arguments. 

Furthermore, the writer of the adver- 





torial is not hide-bound to the advertiser. 
He is not, as Irvin Cobb expresses it, “a 
hired hand.” Neither can he be considered 
as merely exploiting a particular brand of 
merchandise by means of lavish eulogies 
inapt and unwarranted. The advertorialist 
seems free to indulge his talents, within 
reasonable bounds, as he sees fit. In many 
cases that have come under the attention 
of the writer of this article, the advertorial- 
ist has gone so far as to make clear the 





Irvin S. Cobb now writiag “‘ them there 
advertorials” 


fact that he himself is not a user of the 
product and that his efforts are entirely of 
an impersonal nature. In this connection, 
the opening essay of Will Rogers’ series 
may be considered a classic. 

“I know people are going to say ‘What 
do you think of Will Rogers writing and 
indorsing Bull Durham?’ ” the cowboy com- 
edian wrote. “That’s where you’re wrong. 
I am not indorsing it. I never smoked any 
tobacco in my life, not even Bull Durham.” 

7 * * 

Throughout, the advertisement is written 
in the familiar, whimsical style of the hu- 
morist, and, so far as merit is concerned, 
is every bit up to his usual standard. 

Commenting upon his opening statement, 
after making clear the fact that smoking 

has had nothing to do with his making a 
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success of the business of “making a fool 
of myself,” Rogers adds: 

“Come to think of it, it may be a moral 
lesson to the youth of this country. The 
moral in my case being, if you want to grow 
up and know nothing but telling jokes and 
have people laughing at you all the time, 
don’t smoke. But who wants to go through 
life acting like a fool?” 

That the advertorial has come to stay is 
probably a foregone conclusion. It has 
stood the test of fire. William H. Rankin, 
the advertising expert, is authority for the 
statement that Frank W. Harwood, adver- 
tising director of the American Tobacco 
Company, the most notable convert to this 
new departure in advertising strategy, is 
highly pleased with the result of the adver- 
torial campaign for Bull Durham and Sweet 
Caporals. The consumer sales, according 
to Mr. Rankin’s statement of the results of 
Mr. Harwood’s survey, have largely in- 
creased, and never in the history of the 
American Tobacco Company’s advertising 
career have so many favorable comments 
and letters of appreciation been received 
from the public. ¢ 

An interesting fact with regard to Mr. 
Cobb’s joining the ranks of the advertising 
copy-writers is that the author, in agreeing 
to undertake the work, comes once more 
under the wing of the man who first took 
an interest in Cobb’s literary ability, and 
induced him to write his first story for the 
magazines. 

When, in 1904, Robert E. Rinehart left 
Princeton College, he obtained work as a 
reporter on the staff of the New York Sun. 
It was while he was employed in this ca- 
pacity that he made the acquaintance of 
Irvin S. Cobb. The latter had come to the 
metropolis to begin his “big-league” news- 
paper career. He had sought employment 
with the Sun but was informed that there 
was no vacancy. Undaunted, the young 
journalist wrote a sample story on the 
strength of which he was later given a 
position. 

Some time after, Mr. Rinehart became 
the editor of Bobbs-Merrill’s magazine. In 
1906 he succeeded in inducing Cobb to try 
his hand at fiction. Mr. Cobb tried his 
hand, sent the result to his friend, and had 
the extreme pleasure of seeing it go jinto 
print. The rest of the story is evident to 
every fiction reader of the last two decades. 

That some urging upon the part of Mr. 
Rinehart was necessary before Mr. Cobb 
would accept the assignment to write a 
series of advertorials is clear from the ex- 
planation presented in his initial endeavor 
which has already appeared in a number of 
newspapers and magazines throughout the 
country: 


. I have taken the job of doing a 
series of signed advertisements,” Mr. Cobb 
writes, “of which this is the introductory 
one. I have declined propositions to turn 
out advertisements for various manufac- 
tured products because I feel I merely would 
be a hired hand, exploiting this, that or the 
other thing for so much a word. But I 
reached for this opportunity. I knew I 
could put my heart in it—could with sin- 
cerity indorse the article I was praising—” 


Just how the author regards his maiden 
attempt at advertisement-writing is ex- 


plained in a recent letter from Mr. Cobb 
to his old friend, Mr. Rinehart. 

“With me the main point at this stage,” 
Cobb wrote, “is that you are going to have 
a leading hand in translating the manu- 
scripts into proper layouts. That pleases 
me more than I car tell you. I know my 
copy will be in sympathetic and competent 
hands. 

“T just remember: The first fiction story 
I ever tried to write went to you. I’m 
tickled over the coincidence that the first 
important advertising series I have ever 
tried to do goes ferward via the same chan- 
nels.” 

According to William Rankin, the fame 
of the advertorial has preceded it to Europe. 
Advertising men there are watching the 
American experiment with the keenest of 
interest. No doubt, before long, the ad- 
vertorial writer of wide renown will be con- 
sidered an indispensable adjunct to the 
copy-writing forces of advertising agencies 
and departments all over the world. Within 
a short time the present generation may see 
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such a scramble of advertising men to se- 
eure the services of writers of note as was 
never known to the writing profession. If 
William Shakespeare, with all his practi- 
cality, shrewdness and business ability, 
were living today, we have little doubt that 
he would long since have capitulated to the 
advertorial attraction, and that our English 
classics would be enriched by many a liter- 
ary masterpiece extolling the virtues of 
“Chokesem Flea Powder,” “Reducer Front- 
Lace Corsets,” or “Brewo Malt and Hops.” 

Seriously, the advent of the advertorial 
marks an important step in advertising. 
With the appearance of the signed essays 
of Irvin S. Cobb, Will Rogers and other 
lights of the writing craft, the entire busi- 
ness of copy-writing is lifted bodily from 
the present plane wherein the motto of the 
advertising man seems to be “Sell your 
product by puffing your goods. Follow the 
injunction of the Roman advocates—‘Let 
the buyer beware,’ ” to a much higher one 
wherein, from what evidence has come to 
our attention, the motive is to interest, de- 
light, and build up good will on the part 
of the reader—to introduce him to the prod- 
uct and let the product do the rest. In other 
words, the standards and ethics of the ad- 
vertising “game” are being raised to the 
same plane as those in professions such as 
medicine. 

For some time past the members of the 
advertising fraternity have been making 
praiseworthy efforts to dignify their calling 
and to eliminate the black sheep within 
their fold. They have so far succeeded as 
to receive the recognition of the King of 
England, the Prince of Wales, the former 
Premier MacDonald and the leading states- 
men of Great Britain as well as Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge, their cabinets, and 
numerous others high in authority in the 
United States. 

That at its highest level, the advertising 
profession is capable of much constructive 
good is an axiom. For confirmation it is 
only necessary to look back to war times 
when President Wilson created the national 
advertising advisory board under George 
Creel, for the purpose of bringing together, 
for a common good, the writers, artists and 
advertising men of the country who, with- 
out exception, gave the best that was in 
them to the cause of winning the War. And 
the part that advertising played in this 
achievement should, by no means, be min- 
imized. 

Even so notoriously a taciturn character 
as President Coolidge becomes almost volu- 
ble over the far-reaching influence of ad 
vertising and the advertising man. At 2 
breakfast given to fifty leading members 
of the advertising profession not long ago, 
the “White House Spokesman” declared: 


". . The successful administration of 
the nation’s business is largely dependent 
upon the support and co-operation of all 
interests, among which. advertising i 
highly important. 

“Advertising is now properly recognize 
as a great constructive force. The Assoc: 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World . . 
is undoubtedly .a potent factor in industrid 
and social development. 
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The Story of an Up-to-Date Bank 


How banks have developed in the process of evolution—From selfish private institutions to great 
public financial emporiums with many popular attractions—such as 


banking, I find that fish, cows, and corn 

were among some of the first mediums of 
exchange, while some of the first bank-drafts 
were probably written on bricks of clay by the 
Babylonians who were the first big business 
people, bankers, financiers, and bookkeepers of all 
history. The evolution of banking and currency 
from the jungle-period animal to the present 
species of modern bank, with its marvelous 
facilities for: rendering services, is a fascinating 
subject—and what is more, a discussion of it 
stirs up no such controversies as a discussion of 
the origin of man, even though there is no more 
resemblance between the original species of 
banking and currency and the financial systems 
of today than there is between man and the ape. 

Although mulberry leaves, used by the Chinese, 
were the first forms of money, according to 
authorities, the foundation of our present banking 
and currency system was laid by such merchant 
peoples as the Babylonians, Egyptians, and 
Phoenicians. They not only improved upon the 
primitive coins or other mediums of exchange in 
vogue before their time, but also instituted 
banking and credit, of a sort—crude compared 
to what we have today, of course, but a beginning 
at least. From that start money-lenders grew 
up a much-hated class in the Middle Ages, 
generally rich individuals who charged usurious 
rates, then developing slowly through the cen- 
turies until we get such banks and such a banking 
system as we have today—in which billions and 
billions of dollars’ worth of checks are cleared 
weekly. 

Throughout many centuries the institution of 
credit and banking had to struggle to survive, 
partly because the old-fashioned financiers were 
arrogant and cruel, and partly because there was 
a popular prejudice against the use of credit. 
As late as 1591, ten merchants were executed in 
Japan because they traded on borrowed funds. 
Even later than that rice was the chief currency 
of the island of Nippon. Until not so long ago, 
the Samurai, the vassals of the feudal chieftains 
there, would not even handle money, because 
they thought it would pollute their hands, while 
the bulk of the banking of the country was done 
by blind men, authorized by the government to 
receive the public’s money in safekeeping because 
they were considered more honest than others. 

Thus for centuries ‘banking was more or less 
restricted to a few rich men who loaned out their 
own funds for the most part. In the main it 
was.a selfish private institution of hard-boiled 
money lenders, with sunken eyes and prominent 
Adam’s apples, so dignified and austere that they 
were only approached with hat in hand. As a 
result, the rank and file kept away from them 
and hoarded what little mogey they accumulated 
in old shoes or in their belts. Back in the 
nineties, as a boy, I can remember that my 
father had no bank account, although he owned 
a good farm and was in good circumstances. 


[' looking up the history of money and 


The Plainfield Trust Company 


By DIRK P. DEYOUNG 


He often carried as much as three thousand 
dollars in his wallet for. weeks at a time. But 
now it is different, due to changed conditions 
and changed views in such matters. Almost 


Harry H. Pond, President of The Plainfield Trust 
Company, and a Vice-President of the Chase 
National Bank, New York 


everyone of consequence has a checking account 
today, while bankers have become the most 
approachable people in the world, soliciting the 
patronage of Tom, Dick and Harry, the same as 
the merchants. 

This change is due to various causes which I 
shall not mention in detail. 
the bank of today is organized along different 
lines, with a view to popular patronage instead 
of the patronage of the few, while financial 
institutions of today are much more closely 
supervised by the government which inspires 
universal confidence in their safety as the guar- 
dian of our funds. As a result the whole atmo- 





In general, however, 


sphere of banking houses has changed since I was 
a young man—changed for the better, in ‘which 
the bank and the banker play a more popular 
role in the community. In the granting of loans, 
they are still conservative, of course—they have 
to be, handling other people’s money—because 
the rules of extending credit are inexorable. 





DeWitt Hubbell, Vice-President and Executive 
Officer of The Plainfield Trust Company of 
Plainfield, New Jersey 
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But what the up-to-date bank of today has to 
offer in the way of other facilities is a story 
worth telling. Like large department stores, 
which have nearly everything in the line of mer- 
chandise to offer, the modern bank has become 
an emporium of finance, with all sorts of attrac- 
tions to draw the public. 

Anyway, that’s the idea I got from a recent 
visit at The Plainfield Trust Company, of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, where DeWitt Hubbell, execu- 
tive vice-president of the bank, recently gave me 
the key to the institution and appointed Miss 
Marjorie E. Schoeffel, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, a committee of one to escort me around 
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View of the interior 
of the Plainfield 
Trust Company, 
showing main 
customers’ room 


Twenty-six-ton 
vault door. 
Emergency door in 
rear. Telephone 
service within the 
vaults. Electrically 
protected by seven 
miles of cabling 


Interior of new 
vault—with a total 
capacity of 6,500 
safe deposit boxes 


the place. They had recently moved into a new 
building, which I shall describe more fully later, 
and offered a new banking service—the first of 
its kind in the state—a fur storage vault—that 
piqued my curiosity. Fur garments, rugs, winter 
robes, gentlemen’s evening clothes, dinner coats, 
and overcoats are now conveniently stored there 
for their patrons, in a cold, dry, scientifically. 
constructed vault installed by experts with a 
frigid air system that fixes the temperature at a 
point for the proper preservation and safe- 
keeping of clothing and furs. 

In this new bank there are three distinct vaults 
—the safe deposit vault with a liberal supply of 
small and large boxes, a trunk vault in which 
people store silverware or other valuables of a 
more or less bulky nature when not needed, and 
the fur storage vault above mentioned. In the 
belief that the public feels more secure when 
costly fur garments or other valuable possessions 
such as silverware and jewelry are in the vaults 
of a financial institution than when they are 
cared for by a storage house, this latest customer 
service was provided. And I noted with satis- 
faction, as I was shown through these unique 
storage departments which take up the entire 
basement floor, that they were pretty well filled 
up. All told, they had thousands of dollars’ 
worth of such earthly treasures stored up in 
those two departments, the trunk and fur storage 
vaults, where neither “moth nor rust could 
corrupt them, nor thieves break through and 
steal.” 

What a difference between the building which 
houses this small city bank in 1927 and the 
bank buildings of not more than twenty-five 
years ago, to say nothing of roving bankers of 
previous centuries. 

The arrangement of the lobby in this bank is 
as follows: At the right, as one enters, is the 
woman’s department, with three woman tellers, 
and a lounge and rest room for woman customers. 
Paying and receiving cages follow to the rear of 
the lobby, where two private offices and the real 
estate department are located—another service 
that many of the modern banks have added of 
late years. Across the back of the lobby is the 
foreign department, where customers of the bank 
can purchase travelers’ cheques, foreign exchange, 
or transact most any other business that arises 
in connection with foreign countries. To illus- 
trate how extensive the service of foreign depart- 
ments of banks is today, I heard recently of one 
that made reservations at the captain’s table on 
shipboard for a customer going abroad, while 
another ordered flowers delivered to the wife of 
one of its depositors somewhere in the antipodes 
on a world’s cruise. 

At the left as one enters this imposing bank 
structure, are the private offices of the president 
and vice-president. The officers’ platform, note 
cage and other cages follow to the rear of the 
lobby, while the trust officer’s private office and 
trust department and cages are in the rear, 
where also on the mezzanine is the stenographic 
department and on the third floor the bookkeep- 
ing department and the director’s room, reached 
by an elevator. On the top floor there is a well- 
equipped kitchen and officers’ dining room and 
a large room devoted to the use of employees for 
social activities. 

Across the facade are six Ionic columns. At 
night these are indirectly illuminated by flood 
lights, making the columns stand out strikingly 
against the dark background. The building. 
four stories high, has a main entrance on two 
streets, with a central lobby covering an area of 
12,000 square feet. The main banking room is 
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surrounded by windows on all four sides, an 
unusual arrangement in any public building, 
which results in a room flooded with sunlight 
most of the day. A decorative ceiling thirty-two 
feet from the floor gives an effect of spaciousness. 

Simplicity is the keynote throughout, color 
scheme of wall and hanging being a neutral 
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The first home of the Plainfield Trust Company 


shade. A floor and stairway of travertine, 
counter work of finest Botticini marble and 
etched bronze with a border of antique verde 
marble at the base of the cage line, and four 
large scagiola pillars at the rear of the lobby of 
highly-glazed dark red marble combine to make 
a banking room of unusual beauty—although 
smaller perhaps—way ahead of anything in the 
line of a home for a bank in Europe, for instance, 
and probably not surpassed in grandeur or con- 
venience by any other bank in the United States. 
And being located in a city of only 35,000 
people, I consider it one of the best illustrations 
of how the species of banks and banking have 
advanced since the days when fish, cows and 
corn were the principal mediums of exchange. 

In a word, this bank provides every banking 
service under one roof, with the building espe- 
cially designed for such an emporium of finance. 
It has a complete women’s department: women 
tellers to serve women customers, desks for the 
convenience of patrons and a lounge where they 
can meet friends and rest when shopping. In 
the way of vaults, every modern safeguard 
known to bank engineers is provided: a fireproof 
safe deposit vault of steel and concrete walls 
sixteen inches thick, with capacity of 6,000 
boxes, electrically protected by seven miles of 
cabling; huge circular door of steel weighing 
twenty-six tons, sixteen inches thick; seventeen 
coupon booths and five large conference rooms for 
privacy and the convenience of customers. 

When the summer exodus of Plainfielders 
takes place, they store such valuable articles of 
bulk as flat and piece silver, paintings, linens, 
and so on in this bank’s silver storage department. 
In the fur storage department I found winter 
garments, both fur and cloth; gentlemen’s eve- 
ning and dinner clothes; ladies’ evening wraps, 
fur coats, coats and wraps of every description; 
robes, stéamer rugs and other things not needed 
in the summer months. In the winter time, it 
is something else not worn in cold weather that 
finds its way into this fur storage vault. 
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In the way of other services worthy of mention, 
this up-to-date bank has an active real estate 
department—a unique banking service designed 
to help the small depositor save for a home and 
help him locate it or finance the building of it 
through the mortgage loan department; the 
commercial banking department, one of the 
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busiest of the bank, serving over 4,000 depositors; 
a special interest department, where four per cent 
compound interest is paid to thousands of 
depositors; Christmas and vacation clubs, where 
one can save from twenty-five cents a week up; 
and the trust department, one of the most 
important and steadily increasing departments 
of the bank, which has grown from a small 
department settling several modest estates to a 
department now handling trust property in 
excess of $11,000,000. 

The Plainfield Trust Company opened for 
business June 4, 1902, in a small store on Front 
Street, with deposits of $124,000 and a capital 
of $100,000, with a view to offering an up-to-date 
banking service. In 1904 the total resources 
amounted to $1,350,000 and the increase in the 
bank’s business necessitated larger quarters. A 
new building was then built on a new site, which 
quarters were again soon outgrown, and about a 
year ago the present elaborate banking home was 
finished, at about which time the Plainfield Trust 
Company took over the City National Bank of 
that place, with all of its employees—an institu- 
tion of unusual strength, organized in 1875, 
combining its sixty-one years of successfyl bank- 
ing experience with the progressive spirit of the 
Plainfield Trust Company—known far and wide 
as one of the most modern species of the modern 
bank. Today the combined institutions, under 
the name of the Plainfield Trust Company, a 
member of the Federal Reserve System, have 
total resources of $22,500,000, with capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $1,750,000. 

In June of this year the Plainfield Trust 
Company celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, 
during which a slogan contest was held. An 
outstanding event in the celebration was a dinner, 
given by the officers and directors of the Plainfield 
Trust Company at the Plainfield Country Club, 
to the officers and directors of the other financial 
institutions in Plainfield—the first dinner of its 
kind in the city in which one bank’s officers 
entertained the officers of other banks and it 









fostered a good-will and spirit of co-operation 
among members of the local financial circle that 
also marks the bank as something quite different 
from the average run and vastly different from 
the spirit of banks a few hundred years ago. 
Although its banking quarters have been 
changed several times and the capital increased 





The beautiful and imposing bank building of today 


during the past twenty-five years, one thing 
about the Plainfield Trust Company remains the 
same—its democratic spirit and its high standards 
of service. The opening week, when the new 
building was first occupied, the people of Plain- 
field were reminded of this by placing a heavy 
paper shopping bag on every door knob in the 
city, bearing the message: “‘You’re always wel- 
come at the Plainfield Trust Company,” and 
carrying an insert of welcome and an invitation 
to the reception to the public which was held 
every evening from 5.00 to 10.30 the opening 
week in the new building. 

In the old days, as said before, banks were 
largely personal institutions, in which some one 
man was the dominating figure—generally an 
arrogant, close-fisted type. Success or failure of 
the institution was for the most part up to him. 
But in these days the successful bank is the result 
of good team-work of a number of men. Thus 
an important feature of the growth of the 
Plainfield Trust Company—a typical up-to-date 
popular financial institution—is the unusual 
strength of its directorate, its officers, and a 
clerical personnel, the latter numbering about 
eighty at present. 

Since its inception in 1902 men of keen acumen 
and sound business judgment have composed the 
directorate of the bank. For instance, the pres- 
ent directorate includes two vice-presidents of 
two of the largest New York banks, a president 
of a prominent New Jersey Trust Company, a 
well-known New York broker, an ex-commis- 
sioner of banking and insurance in New Jersey, 
the manager of a large local manufacturing 
industry, the president of a successful business, 
three attorneys, a railroad director, and two 
capitalists—all men‘of high standing in various 
fields of endeavor, who contribute ideas and 
support to the institution. 

The late Orville T. Waring, former executive 
director of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, was the first president of the Plainfield 
Trust Company. At his death, in 1923, Harry H. 
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Pond, still retaining the office, became president. 
Mr. Pond began his career as a messenger in the 
Vineland National Bank, Vineland, New Jersey, 
working his way up to the position cf cashier. 
While holding that position, he organized the 
Savings Bank of Cumberland County—later 
converted into the Vineland Trust Company— 
being the head of both institutions for several 
years. In 1910, however, he came to the Plain- 
field Trust Compnay in the capacity of secretary, 
succeeding J. Herbert Case, who is now deputy 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. Resigning as secretary in 1913, Mr. Pond 
became a vice-president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York—now 
merged with the Chase National Bank there — 
where he holds the same office. Mr. Augustus V. 
Heely, first vice-president of the Plainfield Trust 
Company, is also a vice-president in a large 
New York bank, the Farmer’s Loan and Trust 
Company, which gives this up-to-date Plainfield 
bank splendid contacts with the great banking 
institutions of New York City, now the financial 
mart of the world. 
* ok * 

When Mr. Pond resigned as secretary, Mr. 
Dewitt Hubbell succeeded him—in 1913—having 
formerly been connected with the First National 
Bank and the Mutual Alliance Trust Company 
of New York. Mr. Hubbell was elected vice- 
president and active head of the Plainfield 
Trust Company in 1923. Having a very winning 
personality, he has secured unusual loyalty from 
his associates and the clerks of the institution, 
while radiating a friendliness to the customers 
of the bank that harmonizes perfectly with the 
message sent out during the opening week 
aforementioned—‘‘You’re always welcome at the 
Plainfield Trust Company.”’ And following Mr. 
Hubbell’s example, I noted that all of the junior 
officers, as well as the senior officers and the 
clerks of the bank, carry out the spirit of helpful, 
cordial service to everyone—a spirit so different 
from the atmosphere of banks a generation or 
two ago. 

And since the great banking system of the 
country is fast changing its character from the 
exclusiveness and one-man rule of the past to 
more popular institutions, in which many men 
and women of pleasant and approachable per- 
sonalities participate in the management and 








(1) The trunk department vault for storing 
silverware, large valuables, etc. 
(2) The fur storage vault, moth proof as well as 
burglar and fire proof 
(3) The ladies’ banking room, an important 
division of the modern scmmennn house 


rendering of banking services, I shall give as 
follows a more or less complete list of the officers 
of the Plainfield Trust Company. I know that 


it will seem somewhat encyclopedic, but having. 


selected this institution as a model of the modern 
bank, I think that we should bring them all into 
the picture, for they are an imposing roster of 
up-to-date bankers. 

So here they are, with F. Irving Walsh, secre- 
tary, leading the list, who began his banking 
career with the Plainfield Trust Company in 
1904, starting as a messenger; H. Douglas Davis. 
treasurer and trust officer, who started with the 
bank in 1909, also beginning as a messenger: 
Russell C. Doeringer, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, began as a messenger there, too, in 1907: 
Marjorie E. Schoeffel, the committee of one who 
escorted me over the bank, a lady assistant 
secretary and treasurer, with the bank four years. 
formerly with the Union Trust Company of 
Rochester, New York, where she was assistant 
trust officer, in charge of ‘the trust department 
of that institution. Being a writer she prepares 
the bank’s advertisements and has charge.of its 
publicity department. 

Other officers are Mr. Arthur E. Crone, a 
vice-president, formerly cashier of the City 
National Bank—taken over recently by the 
Plainfield Trust Company—who began his bank- 
ing career in 1894, starting as a teller; Mr. 
David M. Runyon, also of the City National 
Bank staff, who was for forty-seven years cashier 
of the First National Bank of Plainfield, now an 
assistant secretary and treasurer; Mr. Harry H. 
Coward, assistant treasurer, with the City Na- 
tional Bank since 1891; Frederick H. Stryker, 
assistant treasurer, coming from the Bound 
Brook Trust Company in 1918, where he was the 
assistant secretary; Frederick I. Wilson, assistant 
trust officer, who began with the bank in 1916. 

Such is the line-up of official personnel in this 
popular and up-to-date bank, equipped from the 
basement with its extensive storage vaults to the 
top floor of this model bank building for rendering 
popular and up-to-date service. There may be 
others elsewhere further advanced than this one, 
but so far as my observations go, the Plainfield 
Trust Company leads them all in the long 
strides that banking has taken from the days of 
the jungle period of finance, when fish, cows and 
corn were used as small change. 
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days, the stationer was the station from 
which began in one way or another literary 
and business pursuits. It has continued so 
on through the centuries and there may be 
a time when a stationer will receive a de- 
gree quite as dignified and time-honored as 
that of LLD. or Ph.D. from colleges and 
universities. Forsooth, what would these 
colleges and universities do without the sta- 
tioner, for the centre of activities and long- 
time credits in the college town is the sta- 
tioner’s shop. 

- In these national gatherings yot are fol- 
lowing the basic ideal of the Republic. 
Every state is represented, and you are 
viewing your problems from a national 
standpoint. Curiously enough, state pride 
is the cohesive power of "the Union. When 
your native commonwealth or city is men- 
tioned your eyes glisten with alert interest. 
You must not forget that the United States 
of America was first of all the thirteen col- 
onies symbolized in the bars of red and 
white and blue, which is the background 
for that cluster of stars representing the 
forty-eight states. The supreme purpose 


of National Conventions as I see it, after 
addressing more than fourteen this year, is 
to cultivate a friendly spirit among those 
in the same vocations and professions that 
flower into a unity embraced in the slogan 
“All for one, and one for all.” The in- 
terest of stationers everywhere are af- 
fected by the conditions to be met by each 
individual dealer. Prdsperity is never real 
unless it is distributed; the time is coming 
when stationers will co-operate and help 
each other to meet the varying conditions 
of floods, disasters, poor crops and idle fac- 
tories, as a problem in common, rather than 
a sectional calamity. 
* * *% 

We are hoping that this meeting in Bos- 
ton will prove memorable. You are in close 
touch with the very beginnings of the Re- 
public and the pages in your old school his- 
tory and geography will be brought to mind 
as you visit the historic shrines. You will 
carry away from here something of the 
magic of memories for entries in your daily 
pleasure book. This Convention with all 
other national assemblies has one supreme 


object in view, and that is to assiduously 
cultivate the flowers of friendliness, which 
is nothing more than friendship in action. 
The greetings and the smiles, the little 
chats in the by-ways and the groups in cor- 
ridors and lobbies and over the cups, count 
quite as much as the agenda outlined in 
your program. In all this, the flowers of 
new friendship “ne’er forgot” are begin- 
ning to bud and blossom, to come back with 
fresh ‘perennial beauty and vigor as your 
conventions foregather year by year. I can 
think of nothing more appropriate to leave 
with you than a picture of the flowers of 
your own state and my state as they bloom 
in the gardens of Uncle Sam’s domains, 
heralding to the world a message that 
speaks the language of heaven and which 
eliminates every unworthy thought of ha- 
tred and malice, leaving only the fragrant 
and sweet memories of our meeting again 
under the bright sun that greets you in 
good old Boston town, today symbolizing 
the smile of the loving Creator, who has 
ever blessed the work of mankind in useful 
pursuits. ; 
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Impression of a World Tour 
By JAKE JELAL 


ROM Zamboanga to Port Morosby 
(New Guinea) it was like sailing on a 
mill pond, yet one does not feel heat 
much because there is no _ humidity. 
From the steamer the town looked as if it 
was deserted, even in the harbor there were 
only a few fishing boats besides the gov- 
ernor’s yacht and our steamer. So far as 
I can remember this town was the hottest 
we had come to, and we didn’t see anyone 
on shore for half an hour. During the 
World War the Australian forces, conquered 
German New Guinea, and until the end of 
the war Australian militia ruled. The 
Peace Treaty in Verseilles gave this part 
of New Guinea to Australia. The island is 
rich in mineral resources, and has a popu- 
lation of about 225,000, of which 2,000 are 
native savages. We had been told by our 
lecturer that we would see some queer peo- 
ple on this island, and we did. All the na- 
tives, men and women, were nude, so that 
no matter what their financial conditions, 
they had no worry about what and what not 
to wear. Most of the women and children 
wear feathers in their hair, and some men 
and women wore rings in their noses, and 
ears. 

We took an auto to the village where all 
the natives live. Their houses are in the 
water, and covered with palm trees. Not 
having any other place to go, and nothing 
to see except these queer people, we walked 
around for a while until it was time for 
the native dancing. I understood that this 
native dancing had not been allowed by the 
government for the last fourteen years, but 
this time it was given for our benefit. The 
natives were quite pleasant, and allowed us 
to take photos of them. Many of them had 
their faces and bodies painted with differ- 
ent colors. We went to the athletic field to 
see the dances. Like any other Oriental 
dance they are locked in each other’s arms, 
moving along sideways, forwards, and 
backwards, playing their own music. When 
they come near together they form new 
figures, and face each other, sometimes in 
one line, and sometimes in small groups. 
This is repeated many times, always sing- 
ing, and swinging with shuffling steps. I 
think the dance took about an hour, and 


believe me we all rushed back to our ship, 
because it was very hot where the dance 
took place and the ship was much more 
comfortable than any place on land. While 
the natives had been dancing, we had been 
guarded by about fifty policemen, because 
during the dance they sometimes get so ex- 





cited that they are liable to run riot. We 


sailed for New Zealand about 2 p. m. 
* * * 


One afternoon, on the way to New Zea- 
land, Mr. Dailey asked me if I would be 
good enough to direct an old fashioned 
dancing party for the following Saturday 
night. The reason they had this party was 
because some people did not dance any- 
thing but the waltz, quadrille and polka, and 
the management was trying its best to make 
everybody feel satisfied. A few weeks pre- 
vious, an old fashioned dancing party was 
given but it was a failure because there was 
no one at the head of it, and most of my 
friends were disgusted with it. I do not 
know how Mr. Dailey heard that I under- 
stood a great deal about dancing, but, how- 
ever, he asked me to take care of the party. 
My experience in dancing being fairly good, 
and having helped many friends in Boston, 
who have studios, both with their class 
work and private lessons in the old days, 
I felt confident that I could manage this 
party. It is the custom to put notices of 
the events aboard ship on the blackboard. 
The notice was put on the board in the 
morning that the dancing party would be 
held the same evening at nine o’clock. My 
friends knew that I was to direct this party 
and some of them were quite curious to 


(1) Mountain 
woman and 
child of New 
Guinea (fingers 
cut off denoting 
mourning) 


(2) Carinthia 
and governor’s 
yacht at Port 
Morosby 
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know if it would be a success or a failure, 
as before. However, the hall was crowded 
ahead of time. When I take charge of a 
party of this kind, I do not ask anyone 
about it, I simply go ahead and do it for 


(1) Bird of 
paradise 
head-dress 
worn by the 
chief of 
New Guinea 


(2) Native girl 
of Port 
Morosby 


(3) sue Fiat, 


Mrs. Ira Smi 


and Estella A. 
Snyder, 
eutside of a 
native house 
at Port 
Morogby 


the benefit of everybody, and try to give 
them a good time. After a few dances the 
time came for a quadrille. The prompter 
not only must know the dance, but must 
have a very powerful voice to be heard all 
over the hall. I was well fitted for this. It 
does not make any difference how large the 
orchestra is, I can make myself heard just 
the same. I have done this in the past and 
am doing it now every year in behalf of 
different charitable organizations, and I did 
not see any reason why I could not do it 
then. At last 1 announced the quadrille. 
Some got up and some hesitated, but finally 
the floor was filled with dancers. My 
friends were astonished at the way I 
prompted, and at the same time helped them 
to get their steps right. At the end of the 
dance everybody was well satisfied, and 
wanted to have dances of this kind again. 
The following week a few people asked me 
if I would give them dancing lessons, and 
of course I could not refuse. I only sug- 
gested that they find dthers who would be 
interested, and in a few weeks’ time I had 
classes of twenty-five to forty-five people. 
We had a class every morning from 8.30 to 





10 a. m. on the boat deck. This time I was 
teaching them modern dances, and they 
were all well pleased and benefitted by it. 
At the end of the trip I received a letter 
from the cruise director, thanking me for 


my assistance in making things pleasant. 
Below is a copy of the letter received: 


Naples, Feb. 21st, 1925. 
Dear Mr. Jelal: 

I wish to take this opportunity of writing 
you to express to you sincere thanks for the 
great assistance you rendered in so ably 
conducting the dancing class. This delight- 
ful feature has been very much appreciated 
by many cruise members and I personally 
want to thank you for your participation 
and interest in a daily event that done much 
to assist the social functions on board the 
“Carinthia.” 

I am taking the liberty of writing to my 
Head Office in Boston recognizing your val- 
ued assistance. 

Again thanking you, 

Yours sincerely, 
T. C. JOYNES, 
Cruise Director. 


* * * 
We arrived at Auckland, New Zealand, at 


4 p. m. Saturday, about sixteen hours ahead 
of scheduled time. By law it was necessary 


for everybody to answer a questionnaire of 
about two or three pages, otherwise, they 
cannot leave the steamer. I understood that 
this law applied to everybody without ex- 
ception. As this was the first time we had 
to fill a questionnaire since we left the 
United States, there was a lot of excitement 
among us, because we could not land right 
away, but had to wait for our permit. To 
get the necessary papers from the office, and 
to answer the questionnaire of course, took 
some time. In any sizeable group of people, 
there are always some smart ones who think 
they can get away with most anything; 
women and men alike. They put any sort 
of an answer on the questionnaire and leave 
the rest to luck. This was one time they 
could not get away with it. When they were 
told they must answer this or that, you 
could hear the ordinary sayings such as, 
“the idea,” “can you beat that,” etc. If 
these people would follow the motto, “When 
in Rome do as the Romans do,” they would 
have enjoyed their trip more. When I was 
answering my questionnaire, a friend of 
mine said, “Jake, if New Zealanders want 
us to come here they must stop taking such 
foolish steps as these.” 

To this I replied, “My friend, perhaps 
some day they will stop it, but at present 
there is only one thing to do, and that is to 
answer the questions and answer them cor- 
rectly. Who knows but what they have 
some reason for this. We are not here to 
make their laws, but to obey them if we 
want to see their country.” 

New Zealand consists of three islands, 
and has fourteen harbors. The ancestors 
of the natives came to New Zealand cen- 
turies ago from the Island of Hawaii. It 
was in 1840 that the first immigrants came 
and founded the city of Wellington, and two 
years later New Zealand became an inde- 
pendent colony with Auckland its capitol, 
until 1865, when Wellington became the 
capitol. In 1907 New Zealand received the 
statutes of a dominion. Its population at 
present is 1,300,000, of which 50,000 are 
native Maoris, with 95% of the whites 
being of British stocks. For that reason, it 
is called the British Empire of the South. 
For some reason the people are quite sen- 
sitive in believing that the world in gen- 
eral thinks New Zealand is a part of Aus- 
tralia. They are not with Australia any 
more than they are with any other part of 
the British Empire. They have their own 
government and govern themselves as they 
please. On reaching the harbor, quite a 
lot of excitement seemed to prevail at the 
docks which were filled with spectators to 
greet us. That evening, after receiving the 
permit from the government, mostly every- 
body went ashore and strolled about the 
city, having dinner at the different hotels. 
But gracious, every place was closed. They 
have a blue law on Sunday, and do not even 
have Sunday papers. My first impression 
was as if we were in England. When I was 
in London on my last trip, every place was 
closed at specified hours with the exception 
of the parks and St. Paul’s Cathedral. You 
might as well call this England and an Eng- 
lish city. It was quite a surprise for some 
of us, and yet why, because as I said before, 
95% of the people here are of British stock, 
and though far away from their mother 
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country, they still keep their manners and 
customs sacred to her. 
* * * 

We arrived at Hobart Thursday morn- 
ing at 7 o’clock, December 3ist. Hobart 
js the Capital of Tasmania, with a popula- 
tion of fifty thousand, and is twelve miles 
from the mouth of the River Derwent. It 
is quite an attractive city. Our drive took 
us by parks, government houses, around 
the harbor and out into the suburbs. All 
the houses are neat one-story affairs, 
brightly colored, and surrounded with 
plants and flowers. In all our drives in 
Australia, the people, men, women and chil- 
dren, always greeted us by waving Ameri- 
can Flags. 

We went half way up Mt. Wellington, 
and from there we could see the very small 
hotel which was at the top. Below, we 
could see the city and harbor amid the beau- 
tiful seenery. Some parts of the road going 
down the mountain were very dusty. At 
the end of the drive we went to the steamer 
for luncheon. In the afternoon some of us 
strolled about the city and others did as 
they pleased. The city is very clean and 
has a handsome Cathedral and Museum. I 
returned to the steamer a few hours ahead 
of sailing time, and while going to the deck 
I noticed a crowd of people there. It was 
quite amusing to see them coming around 
the steamer to watch us. Those who had 
passes could come aboard and visit the 
steamer, and those who had no pass were 
satisfied to look on. Just before I left my 
cabin, a gentleman and a lady, curious visi- 
tors, looked in and I asked them to come 
in. I asked them to sit down, and then the 
gentleman introduced me to the lady, who 
was his daughter. They were from Syd- 
ney, and had come to Hobart on business 
for a few days. During our conversation 
he asked me, “Why do you Americans char- 
ter British steamers for this trip?” 

I smiled, and he knew there was some- 
thing on my mind that I did not say. I 
told him that if he wanted the real reason 
he could go see our cruise director and he 
would be able to tell him just what is what. 
Of course, I did not tell him that one of 
the reasons for chartering foreign steamers 
was on account of booze, and believe me 
that is one of the main reasons, if not all. 
There were people on this cruise who never 
touched a drop, some took it for the sake 
of sociability, and some never could get 
along without it. He then asked me if I 
would show him my itinerary to Hobart. 
When I did, he asked me if that was all 
we were going to see there. I replied, 
Ta 

He said, “My man, you do not see any- 
thing.” He did not believe in travelling 
this way. He likes to go to a place and 
stay a week or two, and see as much of 
the country as he can. He said that he 
had been in London and stayed there three 
months, and to his mind it is the most in- 
teresting city in the world. After he stayed 
there three months he thought that there 
were plenty more places to see, and he ex- 
pects to go back later and see them. 


Another installment of this article will appear 
in the December issue of NaTtonaL MAGAZINE 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A wes of cords plugged into 
numbered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tiny lamps. A 
mind alert for prompt and accu- 
rate performance of a vital service. 
A devotion to duty inspired by a 
sense of the public’s reliance on 
that service. 


Every section of a telephone 
switchboard typifies the co-ordina- 
tion of human effort and mechan- 
ism which makes possible America’s 





far-reaching telephone ser- 
vice. Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those who are 
separated by a few miles or by a 
continent. Its guardian operators 
are of the telephone army—men 
and women vigilant to meet a na- 
tion’s need for communications. 

In plant and personnel, the Bell 
System isin effect a vast switchboard 
serving a nation that has been trans- 
formed into a neighborhood through 
telephone growth and development. 





The Advent of the 
Advertorial 


efforts for the continuing betterment of 
business through the enforcement of the 
best ethical standard of advertising. To 
the extent that this shall be accomplished, 
they will contribute to the extension of 
prosperity and the elevation of all the ideals 
of the business world.” 

That there is real justification for the 
advent of the advertorial the writer is 


Continued from page 132 


aware; that the advertorial is bound to at- 
‘tract attention to the advertising section 
of the magazine he does not doubt. To his 
mind there is only one fly in the ointment. 

With most of the popular authors of the 
day writing advertorials of undoubted lit- 
erary excellence, may not the interest of 


magazine readers be diverted from the lit- 
erary section entirely? Are succeeding 
generations to witness the gradual elimi- 
nation from the contents of the periodical 
everything but the advertorial? Shall some 
as yet unborn Cyrus H. K. Curtis strike 
upon the noble idea of publishing a weekly 
or monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
the publication of advertorials? Certainly 
they would not be dull. And, supposing 
fate has that in store. is the term periodical 
to lose its significance to an equally descrip- 
tive term compounded and coined—since 
we long ago entered the age of coined words 
—from that relic of the days when week- 
lies and monthlies were. purveyors to the 
common taste for literature, the term “peri- 
odical,” and the newer, “advertorials?” 

Will the world ever witness “The Advent 
ot the Adveriodical?” 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 





a 








“Bredren,” said the colored preacher, 
“you have come to pray for rain. Bredren, 
de foundation of religion am faith. Whar 
is yo’ faith? You comes to pray foh rain 
and not one of you brings his umbrella.”— 
From the Boston Transcript. 


7” ” * 


It always make me laugh, 

So wonderful a treat, 

To see an athlete run a mile 

And only move two feet. 
—Salt Shaker. 


cs 7” * 


One: “There ain’t no Santa Claus.” 

Two: “Why, there must be. How could 
they make pictures of him if there wasn’t? 
—Pitt Panther. 


x x * 


“Have you heard the new underwear 
song?” 
“Naw! What is it?” 
“IT underwear my baby is tonight.”— 
Texas Ranger. 
_s * ~ 


“An’ how’s yer wife, Pat?” 

“Sure, she do be awful sick.” 

“Is ut dangerous she is?” 

“No, she’s too weak t’ be dangerous anny 
more.”—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


7“ * * 


“As a salesman I get only two kinds of 
orders.” 
“What are they?” 
“Get out and stay out.”—Rutgers Chan- 
ticleer. 
* *~ * 


A young man who had taken his Ford out 
en a cold wintry day was covering the en- 
gine with a blanket. 

Little Boy (looking on): “Don’t cover it 
up, mister, I saw what it was.’—Bucknell 
Belle Hop. 


* + - 


Percival: “That sure was a dirty dig.” 

Percy: “What’s that?” 

Percival: “I showed her a picture of me 
as a little boy sitting on my father’s knee 
and she said, ‘My, who is the ventrilo- 
quist?’”’"—Carolina Buccaneer. 


7 _ + 


Tourist (in village store) : “Whaddya got 
in the shape of automobile tires?” 
Saleslady: “Funeral wreaths, life pre- 
servers, invalid cushions and doughnuts.” 
—Extension Magazine. 


* * * 
Below this sod lies Henry Mound, 


He kissed his girl while her dad was around. 
—Ohio Wesleyan Mirror. 
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She was only a bartender’s daughter but, 
oh, how I love her mug!—Louisville Satyr. 


* * * 


He: “Have you met the Judge?” 
She: “Judge Who?” 
He: “Judge for yourself.” 


& * * 


Diner—“‘Waiter, what kind of meat did 
you say this was?” 

Waiter—“Spring lamb, sir.” 

Diner—“I thought so. I’ve been chewing 
on one of the springs for an hour.”—Hays- 
co Spigot. 


* * * 


“How do you tune these jazz instru- 
ments?” 


“You don’t.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 


* x * 


Officer: “You were making forty-five. Ill 
have to pinch you—” 

Martha: “Oh, if you must, please do it 
where it won’t show!”—Pipe Progress. 


* x * 


Busy Boss to Stenog: “Take the phone 

message—lI’ll get it from you later.” 
Stenog. (demurely): “No thanks! Your 
little girl wants to kiss you over the wire.” 
—Hardware Age. 


* * ~ 


Agent: “Don’t you want your office fur- 
nishings insured against theft?” 

Manager: “Yes, all except the clock. 
Everybody watches that.” 


—De Laval Monthly. 


x x * 


“So your wife is determined to move. 
What’s her idea?” 

“She’s convinced that she can keep up 
with a more rapid bunch of neighbors.” 


Boston Transcript. 


* * * 


The whole family owns the car. That is, 
when the car is idle it is mother’s car, when 
it is in use it is the children’s car, and 
when disabled or with a tire down it is 
dad’s car.”—Pratt (Kans.) Republican. 


* * * 


“Give me a pint of beer before the row 
starts.” 
He drank it. 


“Give me another pint, quick, before the 


row begins.” 

After he had done this three times the 
barmaid asked: “What’s this row about, and 
when’s it going to start?” 

“It starts now,” he said. “I’ve no money 
to pay for what I’ve had.”—Tid Bits. 


Exacting Lady: “I want you to send me 
over a ton of coal that hasn’t any ash or 
clinkers—and without that sulpherous 
smell.” 

Coal Dealer: “Lady, you don’t want a ton 
of coal. You want to get connected with a 
gas meter.”—Holmes Store News. 


* * * 


Friend of the Family: “I'll give you a 
penny for a kiss, Marjorie.” 

Bright Child: “No, thank you! 
earn more taking cod-liver oil.” 


I can 


* * * 


“Did you behave in church?” asked an in- 
terested relative when Tommy returned 
from the service. 

“Course I did,” replied the boy. “I heard 
the lady at the back of us say she never saw 
a child behave so.”—Tid Bits. 


* * * 


“Tt’s really very kind of you, Mr. Knight, 
to give me your seat,” said Miss Kay. 

“Not at all,” replied Mr. Knight; “we men 
are getting tired of being accused of being 
polite only to pretty girls.”—Stray Stories. 


* * * 


“Could I see General Jones?” 

“T’m sorry, but General Jones is ill to- 
day.” 

“What made him ill?” 

“Oh things in general.” 


—Pearsons Weekly. 
* * * 


Millionaire (speaking to the pupils of his 
old school): “All my success, all my finan- 
cial prestige, I owe to one thing alone— 
pluck, pluck, pluck.” 

Sharp Boy: “But how are we to find the 
right people to pluck, sir?”—Answers. 


* * * 


“Hang it, man! If your car has been 
stolen, why don’t you communicate with the 
police?” 

“T’m not worrying about the car. I’m 
wondering how they got the thing to go.” 


—Stray Stories. 


* * * 


A banker in a small Iowa community was 
approached by a printer on the subject of a 
loan. The banker was one of those “com- 
mercially deaf” individuals. 

“T’d like to borrow $5,000,” pleaded the 
printer. 

The banker cupped his hand behind his 
ear. 

“Speak a little louder,” he said, “and cut 
down the amount.” 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk 


Fifty years of hospitable, homelike service, with ever-increasing 
material charm have made these hotels just like personal friends to 
those who love to go down to the sea for rest or recreation. Fall 
and early winter days are most delightful. 
American Plan Only — Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every Tuesday evening — 
Tune in on WPG at 9 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 











La Melinda 


ITH a flavor 

so rare—an 
aroma so satisfy- 
ing that no one 
dare describe it 
except the man 
who can find new 


No better cigars can be 
made at any price. words. 


La Melinda o.1 six 


Fifty cigars are attractively packed in 
this English style cabinet made of clear 
cedar wood. Acting as a humidor, it pre- 
serves all the goodness that has been 
packed into it by the most expert crafts- 
men using the highest grade Havana 
filler and the finest shade grown wrapper. 
La Melinda is an even-burning cigar with a 


fragrant mildness so delightful that it reminds 
you of a sunny day in spring. 
If your dealer does not stock La Melinda cigars, mail a check or 


money order for $7.00 and we will forward direct to you, parcel post 
prepaid, a box of fifty of the above packing. 


M. RODRIGUEZ & CO., INc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


38 VESEY STREET New York City 



































Win a Cash Prize With 
Your Radio! 


(1) What is your favorite radio 
program ? 


(2) And why? 


These two questions best answered in 
five hundred words win the following 
prizes: 

First: $25.00, second prize $20.00; ten 
prizes of $3.00 each. 


Send your answers to the Radio Con- 
test Editor, NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 952 
Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Prize winners will be announced in 
the February issue of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE. 


An Pula Geppher 


Editor. 
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ST.PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 




















Every comfort for the most 
discriminating patrons’ 


(FORMERLY THE MASON ) 
New ~-Fireproof 
250 Rooms ~ 250 Baths 


Both ees and European 
an 
Open Throughout the Year 


Sherman Dennis, Manager 


Summer: 
NEW MONTEREY 


Asbury Park,NJ 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 


Times Square, New York City 

Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 4Sth St. 

Bech favored by women traveling wtthout escert 
“Sunshine in every room” 





An Hotel of 
quiet dignity, 
having the at- 
mosphere and 
appointments 
of a well condi- 
tioned home. 





40 Theatres, all 
principal shops 
and churches, 
3 to 5 minutes 
walk. 





2 minutes of all 

subways, “I,” 

roads, surface 

cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central 5 min- 
utes Pennsylvania Terminals. 














W. Jomnsor Quin, President 
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A ROMANCE OF ARLINGTON HOUSE 


By Sarah A. Reed 


A Southern colonial 
story of rare beauty. A 
most appropriate birthday 
or holiday remembrance. 
A charming tale built out 
of a bundle of love letters 
discovered in old Arlington 
House. 

Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Chapple Publishing Co, 
Boston 











“T LIKE IT”’— 


What more can be said of any magazine 
than this? 








—**Yes sir, we certainly like it.’”’ 

—*‘I do not want to miss a single number.”’ 

—“‘I enjoy every feature.”’ 

—‘*The National is all right.”’ 

—*I enjoy it more than any other.”’ 

—‘Everything written by Joe Chapple attracts me.” 
—*Your magazine is good.”’ 

—*‘I like your sketches of public men.”’ 

— ‘The National is just perfect.”’ 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE  52>.3% on 


$3.00 Per Year By the Copy, 25c 
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Check the books you want 


Heart Throbs, Vol. 1. . .$2.00 
Heart Throbs, Vol. II.. 2.00 
The Happy Habit . 1.75 
Heart Songs... . 3.50 
Little Helps 2.00 
A’top o’ the World 1.50 


History Making. . 1.75 
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The Guest of Honor... 1.50 
Stick to the Finish . 2.25 
Warren G. Harding, Our 
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Heart Songs 






Over 400 So 
Complete wit 
Words and Music 
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The volume with a soul! 
The companion of the piano! 


Price $3.50 


840 Favorite 
Selections 


Heart Throbs 






Over 400 Large, 
Generous Pages 





The most popular gift-book ever published. A 


volume for the fireside and the quiet 
evening hour 


Price $2.00 


Limp Covers, Gilt Top, $3.50 
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23 Day Cruises to as 
CUBA COSTA RICA BRITISH 
Havana Port Limon HONDURAS 
Santiago San José Belize 
JAMAICA COLOMBIA 
Port A i Cc SPANISH 
Puerto Colombia HONDURAS 
PANAMA Senta Marta = puesto Cortez 
CANAL ZONE GUATEMALA Puerto Castilla 
¥ Cristobal Puerto Barrios Tela J 








LUXURIOUS CRUISE to the ever blue Caribbean, 

on the Great White Fleet— Havana, a miniature Paris, 
set down in the palm groves of Cuba; luxuriant Jamaica, 
with its wonderful motor roads; the engineering wonders 
of the Canal Zone; lovely Costa Rica, quaint Guatemala, 
the century-old Colombian ports. And, wherever you go 
ease and comfort; an opportunity for complete rest for 
mind and body, due to the high quality of service that has 
made Great White Fleet cruises famed the world over. 


It is a fact that you can get more thoughtful, personal at- 
tention on a Great White Fleet Cruise than you can on any 
other trip — by land or sea. Everything that can contribute 
to your comfort from the carefully selected meals to | Jo. 
lightful auto trips ashore is planned by experts. 
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You are a Guest and 


with tactful 
officers and 
resentatives 
itinerary so 


care ships 
shore rep- 
plan your 
that every 
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day of your trip remains 
as a pleasant memory. 


This wonderful service is made possible because it is con- 
stant. We do not hurriedly equip a ship for a casual cruise 
to the tropics. Twice a week every week in the year 
Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans. You can plan your cruise at any time for Great 
, White Fleet Ships sail southward with ferry boat like 


Address Passenger Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1650, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 





General Offices, t Federal St., Boston, Mass. 




















STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue District in 
the year 1925 
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THE NEW STEINWAY HALL 


One of the handsomest buildings in New York, on a street noted for finely designed 
business structures. As a center of music, it will extend the Steinway 
tradition to the new generations of music lovers. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


109-111-113 West 57th Street Between Sixth and Seventh Avenues New York 
































